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b.h., ROUND TABLE-COURTESY, by *NASRULLAH 


Property of a Syndicate 

Merryland Farm 

Hydes, Maryland 21082 

Phone: (301) 592-6226 or 592-6227 


Michael Wettach 
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MANNER 

Record Setting Stakes Winner Of 16 Races And $436,676 

By The Fabulous ",Horse Of The Year" And Sire ROUND TABLE 

From The Immediate Distaff of RESPECTED, DIGNITAS, REPUTE, 
JAYWALKING, ROCKY BEND, etc. 


KNIGHTLY MANNER’S Winners include Stakes Winners 

COMMAND MODULE, MAN of MEN, MRS. MOOSE, stakes-placed Knightly 
Belle (2nd Pucker Up, 3rd Pageant), New York allowance winner 
Supper Show (over $45,000 in 1972), and many others. 

KNIGHTLY MANNER'S Winners To Date Have Average Earnings 

Of Three Times Their Stud Fee. 

KNIGHTLY MANNER Retired From Racing Absolutely Sound 

And Has Passed This Duality On To His Get. 


A/so Standing 


Fee: $3,000 Live Foal 


ROAD AT SEA 

br.h., BALD EAGLE—HARD-A-LEE, by HURN-TO 

Stakes Winner From 5 1/2 Furlongs To I 1/16 Miles. 

His First Crop Are Winning At TWO This Year (1972) 


Fee: Private Contract 
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Rash Prince Is Top Maryland Sire Of 2-Year-Olds 

John and Joe Pons relate how they came to acquire Elmendorf runner 
for stud duty at their Country Life Farm. 


At Age Of 9, Crack Ruler Is 'Better Than Ever' 

Winner of last month's Monumental Handicap at Laurel, the Maryland- 
bred gelding now has earnings of $297,147. 


Richards Rolapp Says There Is Money In Stallions 

Harvard Law School graduate purchased a major portion of Final Ruling 
before acquiring a single broodmare. 


Maryland Veterinarians Report On A.A.E.P. Confab 

Drs. Frock and Shipley cite important papers delivered to gathering of 
1,600 vets at San Francisco convention. 


12 

46 

49 

101 


Buel Weare Hunts 4 Times A Week At Age 70 


As member of Howard County and Foxcatcher-New Market clubs, former 
newspaperman is one of State's most active riders. 


Departments 

Sporting Calendar 
What's New In Maryland 
Foxhunting, Horse Show Section 
Thirty Years Ago 


Cover—A. J. Somerville's ageless Maryland-bred 
Crack Ruler is shown at Laurel on way to the track. 
Still winning stakes at 9, the gelding now boasts 
lifetime earnings of $297,147. (W. M. Ball photo.). 
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Windfields 

^§tallions 
for 1973 


NORTHERN DANCER 

B. h., 1961 

Neartic—Natalma, by Native Dancer. 
(Property of a Syndicate) 

Fee $25,000. No Guarantee. (Book Full) 


DANCING COUNT 

B. h., 1968 

Northern Dancer—-Snow Court, by King’s Bench. 
(Property of Windfields Farm Limited) 

Fee $2,500. Live Foal. 


PROTANTO 

B. h., 1967 

Native Dancer—Foolish One, by Tom Fool. 
(Property of Windfields Farm Limited) 

Fee $7,500. Live Foal. 


RAMBUNCTIOUS 

B. h., 1960 

-Rasper II — : Danae II, by -The Solicitor II. 
(Property of a Syndicate) 

Fee $2,500. Live Foal. 


IMPRESSIVE 

Dk. b. or br. h., 1963 

-Court Martial—High Voltage, by -Ambiorix. 
(Property of a Syndicate) 

Fee $5,000. Live Foal. 


SEARCH FOR GOLD 

Dk. b. or br. h., 1969 

Raise a Native—Gold Digger, by Nashua. 

(Property of John M. Olin & Windfields Farm Limited) 
Fee $1,500. Live Foal. 


RACING ROOM 

B. h., 1964 

Restless Wind—Crowding In, by Mister Gus. 
(Property of Llangollen Farm) 

Fee Private. 


HP 










“POLAR NIGHT 


(1969 B.H.) 

A Full Brother to True North ($300,000.00) 


POLAR NIGHT 


Northern Dancer, Nearctic 

J 

Rosemont 


Hill Rose 


Miss Disco 


NORTHERN DANCER—Stands for S25.000.00 
Winner of: Kentucky Derby 
Preakness 
3rd Belmont 

Voted best 3-year-old of the year. A few shares are available at S4.000.00. Polar 
Night will stand the 1973 season for only Si,000.00, at the Melbourne Farm. 

Contact: P. G. Melbourne III 

(301) 725-5278 (office) 

(301) 725-2124 (home) 
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VALLEY 

STREAM 

FARM 

On the 

Mason-Dixon 

Line 


LINEBORO, MD. 
BLACK ROCK, PA. 


Two Outstanding Colts — 

In Training — Ready To Co! 


#178 

f John William 

r Johns Joy 

JOHN DEGREAT 

1 

l Velaine 

(dark bay colt 
foaled April 26, 1970) 

^ Great Planet 

' Great Circle 



. Planetess 


I ‘Bull Dog 
My Auntie 
Polynesian 
Fantomas 
‘Beau Pere 
Hemisphere 
Cosmic Bomb 
Dark Maiden 


(Complete Dispersal) 


Registered Maryland-bred. Recently completed 90 days breaking and 
training at Linky Smith’s Stables, Parkton, Maryland. 


Selling at the 

Fasig-Tipton 

Maryland 

Mixed 

Sale 

February 5 and 6 


Received VEE Vacination 


A High Speed Runner Out Of A Racing Mare With 7 wins; 5 times 2nd; 
4 times 3rd at Major Tracks. 


#179 

MOMMY’S LEGEND 

(chestnut colt 
foaled March 23,1970) 


Bold Legend 


w Mommy Libe 


‘Turn-to 
Legendra 
Third Brother 
k Buy and Beware 


I ‘Royal Charger 
‘Source Sucree 
‘Challenger II 
Lady Legend 
‘Princequillo 
Hildene 
Buy and Sell 
One Time 


Registered Maryland-bred. Just completed 140 days breaking and train¬ 
ing at Linky Smith's Stables, Parkton, Maryland. 


Received VEE Vacination 


An Outstanding Prospect With Exceptional Strength And Stamina. Out 
Of A Winning Racing Mare. This Could Be A Great One! 
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Yearling 


#109 


BAY FILLY . 

May 20, 1972 


( Itsa Great Day 


^ Great Planet 


r Quick Reward 
l Irish Rebel 
r Great Circle 
l Planetess 


i Reaping Reward 
Fast Stride 
Alaking 
Irish Moon 
‘Beau Pere 
Hemisphere 
Cosmic Bomb 
Dark Maiden 


A Nice Filly From A Sire Of Consistent Winners. Out Of A Racing Mare 
With 7 wins; 5 times 2nd; 4 times 3rd at Major Tracks. 


Broodmare 


r I’m Nashville 


# 4 LILYEN RUSLE 

bay mare 

(foaled Feb. 29, 1968) 


Heady Wine 


r Nashville 
L I’m Gonna Tell 
Saratoga 
Sweep Miss 


I ‘Nasrullah 
Bonnie Beryl 
Lillolkid 
Both of Us 
‘Blenheim II 
‘Shipshape II 
Sweep Like 
Miss Morocco 


A Young High Speed, Front-running Race Mare In Foal To The Axe M’s 
Promising Gray Son, Battle Axe. 


Horses Of Rating Age 


# 177 FREE STATE 

111 chestnut gelding 


( First Landing 


v Mumtaz Mahubah 


r*Turn-to 
l Hildene 
r‘Mahmoud 
. Big Beauty 


I ‘Royal Charger 
‘Source Sucree 
Bubbling Over 
Fancy Racket 
‘Blenheim II 
Mah Mahal 
Man o’ War 
Golden Haze 


A Classically Bred Gelding. Needs Consistent Work At The Track. 


/'‘Mon Triomphe 


#180 


SHARON’S TRIOMPHE 

chestnut filly 


V, Mary Zip 


r Calster 
( Milady Dear 
i' Call Over 
w Buy and Beware 


I Abjer 
Callisto 
Mousson 
Milchatte 
Devil Diver 
Duchess Anita 
Buy and Sell 
One Time 


A Young Filly Out Of A French Stallion. Raced Greenly Her First Few 
Starts. Okay For Racing Or Breeding. 
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Looking to Breed to a Maryland Stallion? 



*0'HARA— 7 2-Year-Old Winners, 3 to Place From II Starters in 
His First Crop (only Nearctic and Dancer's Image have more). 

*0'HARA — His Sales Horses Average $12,000 (only Nearctic, North¬ 
ern Dancer, Dancer's Image and Impressive have higher averages and 
higher stud fees). 

If you breed to race your own 
or if you breed to sell— 

OHARA 

By Arc Winner *BALLYMOSS —Broodmare of the Year TRACK MEDAL 

(Property of a Syndicate) 

$2,500 LIVE FOAL 


THORNMAR FARM 

Mr. and Mrs. Thor Ramsing—Cynthia H. Ramsing 
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Want to Gamble With the Pros? 



TWO A DAY winning at Hialeah in 1:10 2/5 defeating Nalees Man, 
Winner of Sprint Stakes Including $50,000 Atlantic City Handicap. 


Mr. David (Sonny) Werblin’s Elberon 
Farm has purchased many expensive 
yearlings, but has retained only 2 for 
stud duty— SILENT SCREEN and TWO A 
DAY. 

In 1973, Elberon is sending 6 of its best 
mares to TWO A DAY and other knowl¬ 
edgeable breeders already have booked 
a stakes producer, a full sister to 2 
stakes winners and 9 winners of over 
$ 20 , 000 . 

TWO A DAY stands 16.3 hds. and pos¬ 
sesses all the conformation and class 
his breeding implies. 


TWO A DAY 

By BOLD BIDDER—SYBILS TURN, by *TURN-TO 

(Property of Elberon Farm) 

PRIVATE CONTRACT 



Thos. Bowman, D.V.M. 

Resident Veterinarian 

(301) 778-0439 


P. R. Goode, 
Manager 

(301) 778-1116 


R. D. 1, Box 263/ Chestertowri/ Maryland 21620 
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Sporting Calendar 


<» 


Paul Brou n 


Maryland Mile Tracks 

Bowie—Jan. 2 through March 16 (four un¬ 
specified dark days). 

Pimlico—March 17 through May 26 (dark 
Good Friday, April 20). 

Laurel—Oct. 22 through Dec. 31 (dark Dec. 
24 and 25). 

Maryland Minor Tracks 

Timonium—Aug. 11 through Sept. 8 (dark 
Aug. 14). 

Marlboro—Sept. 10 through Oct. 20. 

Track Schedule For Training 

The Maryland Racing Commission has set 
the following schedule for Maryland race 
tracks regarding the opening of their stable 
areas for training purposes for the 1973 
season. 

Bowie—Close March 31, Reopen August 6; 
open 238 days. 

Laurel—Close June 2, Reopen October 1; open 
245 days. 

Pimlico—Close June 2, Reopen October 1; 
open 245 days. 

Timonium—Open March 12, Close November 
1; open 235 days. 

Marlboro—Open March 12, Close November 1; 
open 235 days. 

There will be no charges levied for stall rent during 
the periods set forth in this schedule. If any track 
chooses to stay open at times other than stipulated 
above, then such track has permission to charge $1 
per day stall rental. During the free period, each 
track must provide during training hours an 
ambulance and a qualified outrider. 

Out of State Tracks 

Liberty Bell—Continuing through Feb. 3. 
Charles Town—Jan. 26 through April 21 (dark 
April 20). 

Garden State—Mar. 10 to June 2 (dark every 
Monday, also April 20). 

Penn National—March 30 through Nov. 17. 



Shenandoah—April 23 through July 14. 
Delaware Park—May 26 through Aug. 12. 
Dates include Sundays. Dark May 29, 30, 31, 
June 1 and one day (either Mondays or 
Tuesdays) each week throughout meeting. 
Monmouth Park—June 4 to August 11. 

Charles Town—July 16 through Sept. 29. 
Atlantic City—August 13 to Oct. 22. 
Shenandoah—Oct. 1 through Dec. 8. 


Maryland Auction 

Maryland Winter Mixed Sale, all ages, Ti¬ 
monium Sales Pavilion. 7:30 P.M. Feb. 5 and 
6. Selling Feb. 5 broodmares and yearlings; 
Feb. 6 horses-of-racing-age, stallions and 
stallion shares. 


Out-of-State Auctions 

Florida Breeders Sales Co., Florida-Bred Two- 
Year-Olds in Training Sale, Hialeah, Fla. 
Jan. 22-25. 

Fasig-Tipton Co., Open Two-Year-Olds in 
Training Sale, Hialeah, Fla. Feb. 26-27. 
Fasig-Tipton Co., Horses of Racing Age Sale, 
Hialeah, Fla. March 1-2. (Entries close Jan. 
22 .) 


Horse Shows 

Bacon Hall Schooling Shows, Bacon Hall 
Equestrian Centre, Sparks (Balto. Co.). Tel. 
825-0494 or 472-9779. Jan. 20, Feb. 17 and 
March 12. 

Cool Meadows Horse Center Schooling Shows, 
Jarrettsville (Harford Co.). Tel. 301-557- 
7442. Jan. 20, Feb. 3, Feb. 17, March 3. 
Columbia Horse Center In-Between Shows. 
(Howard Co.), Jan. 21, Feb. 4, Feb. 18, 
March 4, March 18. First class 9 A.M. Tel. 
301-730-8362 or 730-4795. 

Columbia Horse Center Winter Shows. (How¬ 
ard Co.), Jan. 28, Feb. 11, Feb. 25, March 11, 
March 25. First class 9 A.M. Tel. 301-730- 
8362 or 730-4795. 
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Colony Farm Winter Indoor Schooling Shows, 
Middleburg, Va. Jan. 28, Feb. 11, Feb. 25, 
March 11, March 25. First class 9:50 A.M. 
Tel. 703-687-6466. 

Clinics (conducted by Major Alan Wait) at 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Gittings Merryman’s Tran¬ 
quillity Manor Farms, Monkton. Tel. 301 - 
666-2518. Feb. 7 7-9 P.M, Feb. 14 7-9 P.M., 
Feb. 24 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

Green Spring Hounds Pony Club Frostbite Cir¬ 
cuit, Gillet Rd., Sparks (Balto. Co.). Tel. 
301-472-2605 or 771-4388. 10 A.M. Feb. 10, 
Feb. 24, March 10. (Snow dates March 24, 
March 31.) 

Schooling Show, Mr. and Mrs. E. Gittings 
Merryman’s Tranquillity Manor Farms, Monk- 
ton. Tel. 301-666-2518. 10 A.M. March 4. 

League of Maryland Horsemen’s Spring Horse 
and Pony Show, Howard County Fair¬ 
grounds, West Friendship. English and West¬ 
ern classes. Tel. 828-6921. April 8. 

Maryland Hunt Meetings 

Goshen, Tusculum Farm, Gaithersburg (Mont¬ 
gomery Co.). Junior races held same date 
and place. April 15. 


My Lady’s Manor, Monkton, April 15. 
Grand National, Butler, April 21. 

Maryland Hunt Cup, Glyndon, April 28. 
Fair Hill, May 9 and May 12. 

Fair Hill, Sept. 8 and Sept. 15. 

Out-of-State Hunt Meetings 

Atlanta, Gumming, Ga. March 17. 

Aiken, Aiken, S.C., March 24. 

Carolina Cup, Camden, S.C., March 31. 

Block House, Tryon, N.C., April 7. 
Stoneybrook, Southern Pines, N.C., April 14. 
Oxmoor, Louisville, Ky., April 15. 
Middleburg, Middleburg, Va., April 15. 
Tanglewood, Clemmons, N.C., April 21. 
Deep Run, Richmond, Va., April 28. 

High Hope, Versailles, Ky., April 29. 
Virginia Gold Cup, Warrenton, Va., May 5. 
Iroquois, Nashville, Tenn., May 12. 

Radnor, Malvern, Pa., May 19. 


Bowie Stakes 


❖ 

WRITE OR WIRE 
Lawrence J. Abbundi 
Racing Secretary 
Bowie Race Course 
Bowie, Maryland 
Ph. (301) 262-8111 


CLOSING THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 1 


Sat., 

Fell. 

10 — The Vertex Handicap. 

Three-Year-Olds and Upward. 

< Registered Maryland-Breds). 

One Mile and One-Sixteenth. 

$ 

27,500 

Added 

.Mon., 

Feb. 

12_*The Free State. (Registered Maryland Breds). 

Three-Year-Olds, Fillies. Six Furlongs. 

$ 

22.000 

Added 

Sat., 

Feb. 

17— The Barbara Fritchie Handicap. 

Fillies and Mares. Three-Years-Old and Upward. 
Seven Furongs. 

$ 

50,000 

Added 

Mon., 

Feb. 

19—The General George. 

Three-Year-Olds. One Mile and One-Sixteenth. 

$ 

25,000 

Added 

Sat., 

Feb. 

•»4—The Native Dancer Handicap. 

Threc-Year-Olds and Upward. Six Furlongs. 

$ 

25,000 

Added 

Sat., 

.March 

3—The John B. Campbell Handicap. 

Three-Year-Olds and Upward. 

One Mile and One-Sixteenth. 

$100,000 

Added 

Sat., 

March 

10— The Prince George’s. 

Three-Year-Olds. (Registered Maryland Breds). 
One Mile and One-Sixteenth. 

$ 

27,500 

Added 

Fri., 

.March 

10—-The Conniver Handicap. 

Fillies and Mares. Three-Years-Old and Upward. 
(Registered Maryland-Breds). 

One Mile and One-Sixteenth. 

$ 

22,000 

Added 


*Maryland-Bred Fund Stakes. 

IMPORTANT NOTE: The 48-hour ENTRY RULE has been adopted and 
will cover the running of ALL Stakes Races. 


NOW THRU MARCH 16 


APPROXIMATE 1973 PURSE Dl STR I BUTI ON—$3,433,000 
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LIL’ BLUE PRINCE 

Brown, I960,16.0 hands, by Blue Prince—Esoteric, by Bimelech 


by BLUE PRINCE, stakes winner in England and 
sire of over 20 stakes winners including FOUR-and 
TWENTY ($447,580, sire), BIG BRIGADE ($159,022), 
BLUE THOR ($122,807), TAMPA TROUBLE ($180,622), 
KLING KLING, THOROLY BLUE, etc. 


out of ESOTERIC, by BIMELECH, dam of 5 other 
winners including stakes winner ETERNAL BIM (18 
wins, $66,806, sire), and the dam of stakes winning 
ESSIE BS VENTURE. Second dam is a half-sister to 
MARKET WISE (S222.140, Wood Memorial, Jockey 
Club Gold Cup, etc., sire) and to C.C.A. Oaks winner 
TOO TIMELY. 


LIL’ BLUE PRINCE, an allowance winner of two races 
in New York, entered stud in 1970, and was used 
privately. If your mare is hard to get in foal, Li I’ Blue 
Prince is an extremely good foal-getter. 


$350 Live Foal 


Property of Mrs. Cherry Comyn Rogers 



Chesapeake City, Maryland 21915 


Mrs. Cherry Comyn Rogers 


Broodmares are our Specialty 


(301) 885-5483 
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Confidentially Speaking by Nancy Boyce 



"WE NEED YEAR ROUND MILE TRACK RACING" 

Maryland's race track owners 
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Letters 
To The Editor 


Florida owner says story on Mrs. Thiele 
accurately describes similar success he 
has experienced in use of Osteo-Gen on 
his own stable of ailing Thoroughbreds. 


Sir: 

Congratulations to you and Peter Winants 
on the excellent article concerning Mrs. Glenn 
Thiele and the miraculous Osteo-Gen. Your 
editorial was most fitting and well-timed. 

I had planned for some time to write to you 
about the amazing recovery made by my 4- 
year-old filly Brave Belle following three in¬ 
jections of Osteo-Gen. She had a dish fracture 
of the cannon bone, displacement of the first 
carpal of her knee and sesamoiditis. Her victory 
on Christmas Day of last year speaks for itself 
as a fitting testimonial to Mrs. Thiele and her 
Osteo-Gen. 

Besides Brave Belle I have had four other 
of my horses injected with Osteo-Gen for every¬ 
thing ranging from bucked shins to slab frac¬ 
tures of the knee, ringbone and other conditions 
that would normally shelve a horse at least a 
year. 

I am very happy to advise that in every case 
Osteo-Gen’s healing and remedial effect has 
been so effective that we have lost very little 
time in getting the stock back to training. 

Sincerely, 
Guy H. Burt 
Opa-Locka 
Florida 


Sir: 

I am highly interested in your new maga¬ 
zine, please send it to me and bill me. Will 
you accept show results and feature articles on 
Pennsylvania activities or be provincial and 
confine yourself to Maryland?. 

Sincerely, 
George J. Kappler 
Newtown Square, Pa. 

Sir: 

I was very much interested to read about the 
magazine which you are going to start as an 
offshoot of The Maryland Horse. I had 
hoped something like this would happen be¬ 


cause there are many people who are more in¬ 
terested in horse shows, 3-phase events, etc., 
than in racing. To tell the truth, I, myself, had 
thought of starting a magazine like the one 
you are beginning. 

Sincerely, 
Norman C. Durham 
Hampstead, Md. 

Sir: 

In regards to your new magazine, I have a 
suggestion for its content. Since a large number 
of horse people involved in showing and pony 
clubs are equally involved in hunting and either 
participate in or are avid fans of hunt races, 
shouldn’t these be more appropriately included 
in the new publication than left in The Mary¬ 
land Horse which is more oriented toward 
race horse people?. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. William F. Magrogan 
Millers, Md. 

• The Maryland Horse Breeders Associa¬ 
tion’s new magazine, due to arrive in April, 
has been named "Horse Play.’’ Quite appro¬ 
priately, this name was suggested by Marguer¬ 
ite Finney Dance, daughter of Humphrey S. 
Finney who was the first editor and founder of 
The Maryland Horse. Mrs. Dance is an em¬ 
ployee of the MHBA and will work on HORSE 
Play as well as The Maryland Horse. 

Present plans are to make Horse Play 
regional (i.e. Eastern) in coverage of riding 
events. Maryland, of course, will be the maga¬ 
zine’s chief point of interest but shows in 
nearby states will be included. In a general 
sense, coverage will extend to all areas in which 
Horse Play has a substantial number of sub¬ 
scribers. 

All present subscribers to The Maryland 
Horse will be invited to subscribe to Horse 
Play in a letter which will be mailed within 
the next month. Response to this letter will 
determine the size of the magazine’s initial 
press run. 
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DANCER'S IMAGE 

PRIVATE CONTRACT. PROPERTY OF A SYNDICATE. 




Photograph by Guy Wilmot. 
Cover reproduced by 
permission of Stud & 

Stable, Ltd. 


Dancer's Image has seven juvenile winners in 1972 from his first crop including Kabylia, a highly- 
promising stakes filly in France. His yearling filly out of Highland Reel attracted $131,250 at the New¬ 
market Houghton Sales. 


DANCER'S IMAGE STANDS AT GLADE VALLEY FARMS, FREDERICK. MARYLAND. INQUIRIES TO 
PETER FULLER, SYNDICATE MANAGER, 808 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 02215. PHONE (617) 232 5800 
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Rash Prince 2-Year-Olds 
Spotlight Country Life 


Story by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball 


John Pons (above) and his younger brother 
Joe own and operate the Bel Air farm where 
Maryland's top sire of 2-year-olds stands. 


Abounded 40 years ago by the son of a 
French winegrower, Country Life Farm re¬ 
captured much of its old fame last month when 
Rash Prince attained No. 1 ranking for the 
1972 season among Maryland stallions as the 
sire of 2-year-olds. 

Represented by stakes-winning Queen’s Mark 
and Protest and stakes-placed Swift Courier, 
Rash Prince wound up the 1972 season as the 
leading Maryland sire of juveniles with earn¬ 
ings of $144,918. Runner-up was Impressive 
whose 2-year-olds accounted for $120,013 in 
purse money. 

We’ve had some top Maryland stallions in 
the past,” says 56-year-old John P. Pons, ’’but 
it’s been a few years. Saggy (still alive but 
retired at age 28) was our last champion. Before 
him there were Occupy (a foal of 1941) 
and Lochinvar (a foal of 1939).” 

John and younger brother Joe own and 
operate Country Life Farm. The 100-acre Thor¬ 


oughbred establishment was founded in 1933 
by their late father, Adolphe Pons, who was 
one of the big names in the Thoroughbred 
industry up until his death in 1951. 

Rash Prince (b., I960, Prince John—Prompt 
Impulse by Noble Impulse) is a somewhat 
late-blooming success. He has five crops of 
racing age, the best crops being his fifth and 
first. In that first crop were the stakes-winners 
Berkley Prince and Captain Action. There were 
no stakes-winners in crops Nos. 2, 3 and 4— 
then in Crop 5, along come some of the na¬ 
tion’s finest 2-year-olds. 

How do the Pons brothers explain the dis¬ 
appointment of those middle years? 

Says 50-year-old Joe: "There were some 
horses in those crops who were cut out to be 
stakes horses. But bad luck stopped them. 
Illness, leg injuries—all that sort of thing. Then 
last year Rash Prince had all the good luck that 
he had had bad for the past couple of years. 
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John Pons, grandson of a French wine¬ 
grower, states, 'Selective breeding, that's the 
key with grapes, just like it is with horses.' 


"This horse has got the stuff in him. It’s a 
matter of getting him bred to decent mares 
and then getting those foals to the races with¬ 
out some kind of devastating injury.” 

As proof of Joe’s theory about "decent” 
mares, one need look no further than the dams 
of Rash Prince’s five stakes horses. Four of the 
five (who produced Queen’s Mark, Protest, 
Swift Courier and Captain Action) are owned 
by Max Gluck’s highly successful Elmendorf 
Farm. The fifth (Berkley Prince) is owned by 
Marylander John E. Clark. 

It was, of course, Elmendorf which bred and 
raced Rash Prince. 

Recalling how Country Life came to get the 
$106,356 winner for stud duty, Joe says: "We 
were looking for a young stallion prospect. Joe 
Considine (who formerly trained a division of 
the Elmendorf horses) told me about Rash 
Prince. At the time Rash Prince was at Belmont 
in Eddie Neloy’s barn. So I went to Belmont 
and looked at him. 

"After I told John how much I liked the 
colt, he went to New York and made a deal 
with Elmendorf’s general manager, Robert 
Bricken. We wound up getting 25 per cent 
ownership in exchange for board and one- 
quarter of the advertising expenses.” 

Along with the horse went a story. 

The story explains why Rash Prince suddenly 
lost his brilliance after a 2-year-old season that 
netted him $91,356 in purse money. 

"It was late in his 2-year-old year,” says Joe, 
"when he came up with a throat infection. His 
groom was instructed to give him cough medi¬ 
cine with a syringe. Beside the cough medicine 
bottle was a bottle of liniment. By mistake the 
groom dosed Rash Prince with the wrong 
liquid. It burned his throat so bad that even 
today he can hardly whinny. When he does 
whinny, he sounds like a donkey. 

"The groom never told anybody what he had 
done. But when he was dying, he wrote out 
a confession.” 


Did Joe have the note? Had he ever seen it? 

"No,” replied Mr. Pons, "but I believe it. 
And so does John.” 

Enough said. 

The Pons brothers are themselves rather 
prolific sires, being collectively represented by 
nine children. John’s four range in age from 
22 to 6; Joe’s five from 21 to 14. 

Their father, who died at age 68, was born 
in France, the son of Adrian Pons, a world- 
famous vineyard authority. Adrian brought his 
family to this country when Adolphe was 5 
as the result of a job offer from August Bel¬ 
mont. 

Major Belmont, it seems, was eager to de¬ 
velop his own vineyards in the United States 
and to accomplish this he employed the man 
who had won first prize with his grapes in the 
World’s Fair held in Paris. 

Adolphe Pons was later to tell John and Joe 
that it was from his father’s knowledge of how 
to breed the best grapes that he absorbed most 
of his knowledge about horses. 

It was while Adolphe was attending Co¬ 
lumbia University that his father died. Unable 
to continue his education because of financial 
need, Adolphe went to work for Major Bel¬ 
mont; "probably as an office boy,” says John. 

That was the beginning of a long and suc¬ 
cessful career for the French-born horse expert. 

Within a few years Adolphe had been ad¬ 
vanced to the position of personal secretary to 
Major Belmont. Later he was to become the 
major’s general manager of his vast horse 
holdings. 

Among his many accomplishments was the 
planning of the mating which produced Man 
o’ War. He also handled the sale of Tracery for 
$250,000, and he sold Discovery for Mereworth 
Farm to Alfred G. Vanderbilt. 

As to Man o’ War, John says that, his father 
liked him best of Major Belmont’s yearling 
crop. But the entire crop was sold that year, 
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and Man o’ War went to Samuel D. Riddle at 
the Saratoga auctions on a bid of $5,000. 

"When Man o’ War was a 3-year-old," recalls 
John, "my father took me out to the track to 
see him. I was a little kid, maybe three or four 
years old, but I can still remember it. Father 
put me up on Man o’ War’s back, and said: 
'Now you’re on the greatest horse who ever 
lived.’ ” 

During World War II John was to become 
a major assigned to the Remount Service. He 
was at one time commanding officer at Front 
Royal and was second in command at Fort Reno 
in Oklahoma. Younger brother Joe served in 
the veterinary corps and was stationed in Fort 
Robinson and Front Royal. 

John is a past president of the Maryland 
Horse Breeders Association (his father was 
once the M.H.B.A.’s vice-president) and is cur¬ 
rently on the association’s board of directors. 

"You know,” said John, "you frequently hear 
people say that owning horses is a losing busi¬ 
ness. But this can’t be true for us, simply be¬ 
cause for two generations horses have been our 
business. And we don’t have any outside sources 
like oil wells, either.” 


Adds brother Joe: "The biggest strain has 
been those tuitions for the children. We could 
have bought some real nice mares (the Pons 
brothers currently own 18 mares) with that 
money. Don’t think I’m complaining. The tu¬ 
ition money was well spent. All I’m saying is 
that it is a lot of money.” 

The brothers, both of whom have their own 
house on the farm, work side by side day-in 
and day-out. And assisting them are a varying 
number of their nine children. 

Joe’s 19-year-old Andrew is now in charge of 
the stallion barn; "and he’s sort of an assistant 
manager,” says his father. Eighteen-year-old 
Josh (who’s official name is Joseph P. Pons, 
Jr.) worked last summer as a groom for trainer 
Del Carroll. 

Obviously, these boys represent another gen¬ 
eration of Ponses ready to move into the horse 
business. 

Interesting to think that it all began with a 
man growing prize-winning grapes in southern 
France. 

"Selective breeding,” said John. "That’s the 
key with grapes, just like it is with horses.” □ 


PRINCE JAY 


bay, 1958 


*Princequillo 


f Prince Rose 
\ ‘Cosquilla 


^ucrece. 


Black Tarquin 
Dora Dear 


Son of *Princequillo, stakes winner, twice leading sire. 


PRINCE JAY, winner of 3 races, $10,935. Sire of many winners including 
Demon Runner (2nd Marlboro Nursery S.), Good Reward (3rd Cleveland 
Fall FI.), Delfys Prince Jay llearst, Barbiquillo, Gold Jay, Tom Garvey, 
Royal Honey, etc. 

FEE: $300 


EMERALD ACRES 

RUBY, VIRGINIA 22545 

H. Ryland Heflin Phone (703) 752-4451 
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Stakes Potential Filly — Timonium, Feb. 6 


Hip No. 

176 


Consigned by Tally Hi Farm, 

Agent for the Estate of Mrs. P. R. McGinnes 


z‘Roi Dagobert 


La Comtesse 
Dark bay or 
brown filly; 
foaled 1970 


Horn Quarter 
(1963) 


Sicambre 
Dame d’Atour 

First Landing 
Florimel 


I Prince Bio 
Sif 

Cranach 
Barley Corn 
Turn-to 
Hildene 
‘Blenheim II 
Ant he mo in 


By *ROI DAGOBERT, stakes winner in France, head of Free H. at 
2. His first foals are 3-year-olds of 1973. Sire of stakes winner 
Somewhat Striking, stakes-placed Every Evening. 

1st dam 

HORN QUARTER, by First Landing. 6 wins at 3, $22,140. Dam of 1 other 
foal of racing age— 

Go Blow Your Horn (c. by *Gentle Art). 2 wins at 2, placed at 3 and 4, 
1973, $13,540. 

2nd dam 

FLORIMEL, by :!: Blenheim II. Sister to BRYAN G. Dam of 4 other foals, 
3 to race, all winners, including- 

Prince Florimel. 4 wins at 3 and 5, $19,365, 3rd City of Miami Beach H. 
Morris Bridge. 8 wins, 4 to 6, $15,417. 

3rd dam 

ANTHEM ION, by Pompey. 8 wins, 2 to 4, Gazelle S., 2nd New England 
Oaks, 3rd New Castle H. Dam of 5 other winners— 

BRYAN G. 14 wins, $165,625, Questionnaire H., Westchester H., Aque- 
|| duct H. twice, Pimlico Special, etc. Sire. 

Tourmaline. Winner at 3. Dam of 7 winners, including 
PEPPERWOOD. 3 wins at 2, $168,174, Gardenia S., etc. 

Quill Gordon. 5 wins at 2 and 3, 1972, $58,746, 2nd Benjamin Franklin 
I I H. 

Richmond Grays. 11 wins, $60,509, 3rd Governor’s H. 

| New Englander. 5 wins, $35,917, 3rd Juvenile S. 

Goshen Pass. 2 wins at 3, $5,750. Dam of 7 winners, including - 

POWER DAM. 6 wins at 2 and 3, $33,080, City of Miami Beach H., 
3rd Fountain of Youth S. 

Marglegee. 4 wins at 3 and 6. Dam of Margie’s Treat (20 wins, 
$51,790). 


La Comtesse is a sound, 16 hd. filly with all the quality her breeding implies. She was in training at Delaware Park 
last summer, popped a splint, was returned to the farm, blistered and turned out. She now is ready to resume 
training. Her sire, *R0I DAGOBERT, was champion of his generation in France and has sired in his first crop the sw 
colt Somewhat Striking and the sp filly Every Evening (winner Gardenia Trial). He is a three-quarter brother to 
Shantung, sire of 72 Epsom Oaks winner Ginevra, recently sold at Newmarket for a record $268,000. HORN QUARTER 
was an allowance winner at Hialeah, Garden State, Monmouth and Atlantic City, on dirt and turf, from 6 fur. to 1-1/16 
mi. Her first foal, Go Blow Your Horn, had 2 wins and was twice placed in 6 starts at 2. Last spring at Pimlico, he 
was beaten by a nose by Target (ahead of Mo Bay) and was third to Gentleman Conn and Icecapade (ahead of Mo 
Bay). In March of 1972 at Hialeah, Horn Quarter was sold at auction for $35,000. For her new owners she has produced 
a 72 foal by Distinctive, was bred back to Iron Ruler, and has been booked to Horse of the Year Ack Ack for 1973. 
La Comtesse is being sold to settle the estate of Mrs. P. R. McGinnes. 



Inspection Prior to Sale Invited 

TALLY HI FARM GLEN ARM, MARYLAND 21057 


MRS. WALTER L. LAPINSKI (301) 592-7582 






Still Winning Stakes, 
Crack Ruler Is Now 9 

Story by Snowden Carter 


Winston Hill (opposite page) has trained Crack Ruler 
throughout his career. Mr. Hill, at 72, regards the 
Maryland-bred winner of $297,147 as his 'best horse.' 


]N[ine-y ear-old Crack Ruler moved into 11th 
position on the list of all-time Maryland-bred 
money-winners last month when he captured 
Laurel’s $20,000 Monumental Handicap for the 
seventh stakes victory of his 109-race career. 

The handsome winner of $297,147 is an out¬ 
standing example of what the Thoroughbred 
was meant to be: honest, durable, courageous— 
and a dangerous threat at any distance over any 
kind of track. 

Unraced as a 2-year-old, Crack Ruler didn’t 
win his first stakes race until he was 6. Through¬ 
out his long and distinguished career the 
chestnut gelding has been trained by an equally 
distinguished gentleman—72-year-old Winston 
B. Hill. 

Says Mr. Hill of his star pupil: "I’ve never 
had another horse who won anything near what 
Crack Ruler has earned. In fact, the only other 
really good horse I’ve ever trained was Mick 
McGilligan who broke down before I could get 
him into a stakes race.” 

Bred by Mrs. J. P. Jones of Charlottesville 
(Va.), Crack Ruler was foaled at the Country 
Life Farm of John and Joe Pons. It was at 
Country Life (located near Bel Air) that Crack 
Ruler’s sire, Dark Ruler, stood at stud. 

Dark Ruler, a son of Bimelech, has sired only 
one stakes winner—Crack Ruler. And the geld¬ 
ing’s dam, Crack Up, has produced no other 
stakes-winning offspring—in fact, Crack Ruler 
is the only horse with black type in the first 
two generations of his maternal family. 


With these shortcomings in mind, it is easy 
to imagine that Crack Ruler sold for a relatively 
small figure when A. J. (Jack) Somerville ac¬ 
quired the gelding from Mrs. Jones. The deal 
was actually a two-horse transaction with a filly 
(who was quickly lost in a claiming race) in¬ 
cluded in the package. 

Mr. Somerville, who owns a wholesale plumb¬ 
ing and heating supply business in Washing¬ 
ton, had bought his first horse in 1965. Through¬ 
out his eight years as an owner, Somerville has 
campaigned his horse under the name of ’’Buck 
Ridge Stable.” 

Mr. Hill (originally recommended to Mr. 
Somerville by one of his heating and plumbing 
customers) has been Buck Ridge’s trainer since 
1966. It was Hill who recommended the pur¬ 
chase of Crack Ruler—that feat in itself being 
enough to endear the trainer to Somerville for 
the rest of his life. 

Up until he became connected with Buck 
Ridge Stable, Hill was regarded as a half-mile 
conditioner. Says the tall, soft-spoken trainer: 
I’ve owned my own horses for more than 25 
years. But sometimes my luck went bad, and 
I’ve had to get another job to make ends meet.” 

Born in Washington, Hill moved to New 
York when he was 15 years old. He was raised 
by an uncle who was pastor of the second larg¬ 
est Negro church in New York City. 

After graduating from high school Mr. Hill 
entered Columbia University. He stayed in col¬ 
lege only one year, then went to work in a res- 
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taurant business which was owned by his family. 

"We had two restaurants,” recalls Hill. "I 
became general manager of one of them. But 
along came the depression, and we were wiped 
out.” 

Mr. Hill then returned to Washington where 
he became a clerk for the State Department. He 
bought his first horse in 1945 ($2,500 cash and 
$1,500 cuff) and saw his colors in action for 
the first time at Pimlico that same year. His 
first winner was at the now defunct Bel Air 
track. 

Undoubtedly influenced by his environment 
in his uncle’s New York home, Mr. Hill de¬ 
clares himself to be firmly opposed to Sunday 
racing. 

"In fact,” says Mr. Hill, "I refuse to attend 
the races at Delaware Park on Sunday. If one 
of my owners insists on runinng, then I send 
someone from my stable to saddle the horse.” 


Asked if there were other aspects of racing 
which contradicted his Christian beliefs, Mr. 
Hill said: "Not at all. I think there are more 
Christians in the horse business than you’ll find 
in most places. I’ve had nothing but good rela¬ 
tionships with other trainers ever since I got in 
the game. That old idea about race tracks being 
some sort of a hell hole just isn’t fair to the 
tracks or the people.” 

It would, of course, be sacrilegious to suggest 
that Crack Ruler is himself a Christian. But it 
is not a sacrilege to say that the handsome old 
gentleman has the manners of a saint. 

"He never gives anybody any trouble,” says 
Mr. Hill of his horse. "He’s just perfect to work 
around.” 

And that, after all, is about the nicest com¬ 
pliment Crack Ruler could receive—there being 
nothing better than praise from a man who 
himself commands the respect of others. Q 
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Yankee Lad 

b., 1965, by Rejected—*Tabarina by The Yuvaraj 

is easy to weigh! 



standing at 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM 

$500 live foal 

property of James L. and Joseph N. Skinner 

Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 877-7422 

Bel Air, Maryland 21014 


John P. Pons 
(301) 879-1951 
(301) 877-7769 
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Courtesy Anton Carter Museum, Ft. Worth, Texas 


c^An Indian's pony... 

was one of his most prized possessions. If he had a good one, there was no 
insurance available to protect him from a loss. Fortunately, the considerable 
wampum expended for thoroughbred blood stock can be well protected by 
The American Live Stock Insurance Co. Our clients expect more from 
American. After all, like the Indian, we were here first. 

AMERICAN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 

Geneva, Illinois 

The country’s oldest domestic insurance company 
writing thoroughbred blood stock mortality coverages. 


KOHLER BLOODSTOCK AGENCY, Inc. 

MIDDLEBURG, VIRGINIA 22117 
(703) 687-6366 

Eastern Representative 

AMERICAN LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 






Richard Stone Reeves portrays 1972 Maryland Hunt Cup winner Early Earner atop Snow Hill with 
groom Herb Madden and owner-trainer-rider J.W.Y. Martin, Jr., whose farm appears in distance. 



Mrs. Martha Jenney’s Inkslinger, victorious in the 1971 Colonial Cup, in a painting by Richard 
Stone Reeves. Now racing in Ireland, he was trained in this country by D. Michael Smithwick. 




“We knew my mare was expecting and 
because we lived in Washington during the 
week we had a neighbor keep the mare in his 
barn for us. I’ll never forget the morning he 
called to say she had foaled. It was April 19, 
1930.” 

Mrs. Marian J. Moody, wife of the late 
Washington physician, Dr. Terrell Moody, was 
talking about '’Surprise” her pet horse who will 
celebrate her 43rd birthday this spring. 

Surprise has seen many changes occur in her 
lifetime. The Washington Grove home in 
Montgomery county where she lives is no longer 
considered "way out in the country.” Her ten- 
acre field is surrounded with apartments and 
houses. "As long as she lives she will have her 
field, stalls and her own creek,” Mrs. Moody 
emphasized. 

Even the powerful Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission was unable to interfere 


with Surprise’s creek. "You see those apart¬ 
ments over there. I held up the water line to 
them for over a year. Yes, they could use my 
property but they wanted to go right through 
Surprise’s creek, and I wasn’t going to let them 
do it. I got my lawyer to fight it and we won. 
They laid the line on the other side of the 
creek. Surprise has never liked to drink out of 
a bucket and there is no reason why she should 
have to start now,” her devoted owner reasoned. 

Surprise and Marian Moody have been in¬ 
separable friends for more than four decades. 
"That damn horse is four months older than I 
am," says Dr. Ronald Ricketts a veterinarian 
who knew Surprise when he was a child. "I just 
can’t remember when she wasn’t around,” he 
remarked. His family visited the Moodys fre¬ 
quently. 

The horse’s regular veterinarian, Dr. Harold 
Holbrook, commented, "She’s never sick. Other 
than a little arthritis, she’s doing fine.” 
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Story by Cissy Finley 


Mrs. Moody bathes the horse’s eyes regularly 
and grooms her daily in the summertime. 
"Winters are different. I only groom her on 
the weekends now," she said. Surprise eats ten 
quarts of Wayne’s Crunch daily and gets an 
ounce of Honey-B. She doesn’t like hay and 
anything Surprise doesn’t like she doesn’t eat. 

"She’s always been spoiled rotten, stubborn 
and has only liked Marian," says Mrs. Courtney 
McNamara a long-time friend who also remem¬ 
bers when the horse was born. 

Mrs. Moody used to ride Surprise’s mother, 
a Tennessee Walking horse, but has never rid¬ 
den Surprise. ("I haven’t the slightest idea who 
the sire was.") When the mother was being 
ridden, Mrs. Moody would have to lock Sur¬ 
prise in the stall. Surprise hated barns, stalls 
and being locked up. To this day, she never 
stays indoors even though she has TWO stalls 
open for her day and night, both of which are 
filled with fresh straw daily. "She also doesn’t 
like other horses, she just likes me," said Mrs. 
Moody. 

Although the horse is a "little hard of hear¬ 
ing now, like I am," Mrs. Moody says it doesn’t 
really pose a problem, because Surprise is 
always at the gate waiting for her owner— 
morning and evening. "She talks to me all the 
time," she said. 

But, Thursday, September 28, 1972, was a 
black day in the life of Marian Moody. She 
went to the gate and no Surprise. She walked 
the entire field and woods with no success. Tir¬ 
ing, she returned to the house for rest and 
thought, trying to figure out where the horse 
could be. Again she went out and searched, but 
no luck and again she returned to the house. 

Going to the front porch for the morning 
paper was her best move. Lying there for her 
to see without fail was a note. "Have horse. 
Leave $300 in small bills in mailbox at 9 P.M. 
Call cops, dead horse.” 


Naturally, she called the police. An officer 
and detective were dispatched to the home. 
"They thought I was going to pass out, I know. 

I had had a robbery in August where thieves 
wrecked my whole house, but that was nothing 
compared to this," she said. 

Several hours later the police officer left the 
house to look around. He came back in about 
an hour reporting he had found Surprise in 
the adjacent woods tied to a tree with a nylon 
cord around her neck. 

"How anyone ever got that close to her is a 
mystery. She has never let adults around her. 
Children are fine, but not adults. As I said be¬ 
fore, she only likes me," Mrs. Moody puzzled. 

Surprise was taken safely back to her ten- 
acre pasture where she continues to do today 
(like she has all her life) only what she wants 
to do. The only training the horse ever had was 
when the Moodys took her to Marrian D. 
Curran, Sr., to be schooled. 

When questioned recently about the horse, 
the former Goshen Hunt MFH said, "My God, 
is that horse still alive? I broke her when we 
had Indian Springs Farm. She was at least 5 
and a son-of-a-gun to break. She put Marrian 
and Carroll (his sons) on the ground a couple 
of times.” Mr. Curran has records on every 
horse he boarded or trained. "Surprise goes back 
to somewhere around 1935 with me," he said. 

Well, the old black mare is long in tooth 
now, but until she dies she’ll have her ten lush 
acres in Montgomery county’s prime develop¬ 
ment area, and nobody, but nobody, is going 
to deprive her of her playground. 

The horse that used to jump fences to get to 
her mistress when she heard her voice, the 
horse who would walk in the kitchen door 
when it was left open, and the horse who still 
waits daily for the only person in her life she 
ever liked seems to know she hasn’t a worry in 
the world. 
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NEW RED ROSE HIGH SPIRIT. 



SOME HORSES NEED IT ALL OF THE TIME, 
ALL HORSES NEED IT SOME OF THE TIME. 

High Spirit. A new, thoroughly 
tested, highly palatable, vitamin/ 
mineral supplement. It contains 12 
important sustaining vitamins and 11 
complementary minerals, plus a list 
of ingredients you know and respect 
but can’t find in other feed supple¬ 
ments. 


THE RESULT IS PERFECT "NUTRITION INSURANCE” 
FOR ABOUT 10‘ A DAY. 

* T 

And because we know how a 1 or 
2 oz. ration can be lost in the feed, 
we’ve made ours a concentrated, hefty, 
4 ozs. Furthermore, High Spirt is 
. stabilized for top assimilation. 

~ Each package contains a detailed 
list of ingredients and feeding-instruc¬ 
tions. Follow our instructions and 
you will see an improvement in coat, 

' alertness and eyes'. 

We wouldn’t offer High Spirit 
for sale if it wasn’t the very best. And 
after 130 years of making horse feeds 
and supplements, you can take our 
word for it. 

See your Red Rose dealer now. 
For his name, write: High Spirit, John 
W. Eshelman & Sons, 244 North 
Queen Street, Lancaster, Pennsyl¬ 
vania 17604. 


JOHN W. SdutmOH 4 

Established 1842 
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WINDY HILLS 
FARM 


BOLD LEGEND 

Ch., 1963, ‘Turn-to—Legendra, by ‘Challenger II 

$2,000 Live Foal 

Property of David Shaer 

DEDIMOUD 

Ch., 1959, Dedicate—Amiga, by ’Mahmoud 

$1,000 Live Foal 

Property of Bruce S. Campbell and Early Bird Stud 

DEVIL'S TATTOO 

B., 1963, Rough'n Tumble—Boodlette, by Boodle 

$500 Live Foal 

Property of Mrs. Edith Marienhoff 


FREE GALLANT 

Gr., 1965, ‘Gallant Man—No Strings, by Occupation 

$1,000 Live Foal 

Property of Windy Hills Farm and Birchfield Farm 

ITSA GREAT DAY 

Dk. br., 1958, Quick Reward—Irish Rebel, by Alaking 

$500 Live Foal 

Property of W. Logan Grier 

PILOT 

Ch., 1956, Jet Pilot—War Shaft, by War Admiral 

$500 Live Foal 

Property of Cambridge Stable 


SAIL ON-SAIL ON 

B., 1964, ‘Turn-to—Anchors Aweigh, by Devil Diver 

$1,000 Live Foal 

Property of a Syndicate 




WINDY HILLS FARM 


ROUTE 3, WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 21157 

M. H. Conover, Executive Secretary (301) 848-5533 or 876-2333 
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Attorney 
Administers 
Final Ruling 

Story by 
Snowden Carter 


R. Richards Rolapp is a'31-year-old Wash¬ 
ington lawyer who had no intention of be¬ 
coming involved in the Thoroughbred business 
when he moved to Maryland following his 
graduation from Harvard Law School six years 
ago. 

Born and raised in California, the young at¬ 
torney had nothing in his background to 
suggest that he would be a major shareholder in 
a stallion (Final Ruling), own three race 
horses, one broodmare, two yearlings and a 
weanling. 

It all began, says the Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity graduate, when he and his wife, 
Marilyn, read in the newspapers about a year¬ 
ling show to be held in May of 1968 at Ti- 
monium. Lacking anything better to do, the 
Rolapps decided to attend. 

Says Mr. Rolapp: ‘There was one filly (by 
Martins Rullah out of Segment) that caught 
my eye. She finished third in her class (judge 
of the 1968 show was Jerry Meyer), and I 
went home thinking how much I’d like to own 
that filly.” 

When the 1968 Eastern Fall Yearling Sale 
was held the following September, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rolapp were among the spectators. “We 
really had no idea of buying a horse,” recalls 
Rich, “but that Martins Rullah filly was in the 
catalogue, and I wanted to see how much she’d 
bring. When the bidding hung around $3,000, 
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An attorney with a Washington firm, 
31-year-old Rich Rolapp bought his first 
horse at the Eastern Fall Sale in 1968. 


I suddenly found myself making a bid. I wound 
up getting her (from the consignment of Mrs. 
C. A. Lyon and Dr. John D. Gadd) for $4,000.” 

The Rolapps named their yearling Shy Rul- 
lah. "She wasn’t really very good,” says Rich. 
”She wound up breaking her maiden at Charles 
Town for $1,500.” 

When Shy Rullah was claimed (for $1,500), 
Mr. Rolapp knew that he’d have to find a re¬ 
placement. 

Accordingly, he and his trainer, Jack Mob- 
berley, claimed Jazzy Coed for $4,500. Before 
losing her in another claiming race for $5,500 
more than a year later, Jazzy Coed had won 
eight races in Rolapp’s colors—including five 
in a row, four of the five at Laurel. 

It was at about this period of his race track 
career that Mr. Rolapp heard through his 
trainer, Mr. Mobberley, that the *Nasrullah 
stallion Final Ruling was about to be sold. 

Encouraged by his success with Jazzy Coed, 
the attorney formed a partnership with Mob¬ 
berley and the Virginia breeder E. DeLong 
Bowman for the purchase of the horse owned 
by Michael Phipps and the late Hubert Phipps. 

They sucessfully negotiated the transaction, 
moving Final Ruling to Mobberley s Summer 
Hill Farm in Maryland. The partners im¬ 
mediately created a 30-share syndicate and sold 
ten of those shares to other breeders. 

”At that time,” recalls Rolapp, "I didn’t own 
a single broodmare. Lots of people said I 
was doing it backwards. That I should get the 
mares first, and then look for a stallion. But, in 
retrospect, I’ve got to say that buying Final 
Ruling was the best investment I’ve ever made 
in the horse business. We’ve stood him three 
years now (1970 and 1971 at Summer Hill 
Farm, 1972 at Stymie Manor), and he’s been 
highly popular at a $1,000 stud fee. The truth 
is that we’ve all made money on him.” 

Although Rolapp is manager of the Final 
Ruling Syndicate, horses take up only a frac¬ 
tion of his working time. A foal of I960, Final 
Ruling is by *Nasrullah out of the Bull Lea 
mare Spinning Top; he is one of 17 Maryland 
stallions to have sired the winners of over one 
million dollars. 

Rich is one of five attorneys employed in 
the Washington offices of Smathers and Merri- 
gan. It is this firm which handles the legal 
work of the American Horse Council. 



”1 hope to be getting more of the Horse 
Council work in the years ahead,” says Rolapp, 
"but right now most of my workload consists 
of white collar crime.” 

Rolapp came to Washington in 1967. He 
worked for the Nixon campaign of 1968 and 
was subsequently hired as an assistant to 
Richard Kleindienst when the latter was ap¬ 
pointed deputy attorney general. After two and 
a half years in that office, Rolapp joined the 
law firm of his present employer, former 
Senator George Smathers and Ed Merrigan. 

Although he has been "looking for a farm 
for over a year,” Mr. Rolapp lives in suburbia— 
234 Gold Kettle Drive, Gaithersburg. 

The Rolapps have three children: Todd, 6; 
Juliane, 3, and Brian, 7 months. 

When considering the purchase of a horse, 
Rich says that he does his research work 
"either at home or in the Selima Room of the 
Bowie library.” 

Explains Mr. Rolapp: "I routinely keep and 
file all sales catalogues. If I can’t find what I 
need in those catalogues, then I drive to the 
Bowie library. They’ve got a really excellent 
collection of horse research books.” 

Jim Avery is now Rolapp’s trainer. The three 
Rolapp colorbearers are Trumbull, Chicoutimi 
and Seeds of War—all acquired in claiming 
races. 

"I guess in only four years of owning horses, 
I’ve been in every phase of the horse business 
except steeplechasing,” says Rolapp. "If 
steeplechasing lasts long enough, I’ll probably 
wind up in that, too.” 
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TOP TROJAN 

Winner of 18 races and over $67,000, will stand the 
1973 season at Romney Royal Farm in Elkton, Md. 



Top Trojan, dk.b. or br., 1965, by Trojan Monarch—Red River Valley by Alquest 


About this horse, his trainer Hyman (Happy) Ravich said: “He’s the 
tamest horse I’ve ever worked with.” And his regular rider, Carlos 
Jimenez, said: “I love to ride Top. He’s the gamest.” And his pony 
boy, Bill Thomas, adds: “Top Trojan is the eighth and ninth wonder 
of the world.” 


For a running, winning, courageous race horse priced at a modest fee, con¬ 
sider Top Trojan, a son of that good Maryland sire TROJAN MON ARCH . 

$300 live foal 

Property of Mr. and Mrs. Ted Steele 


/?, 


S omney f\.oya 


Uoitaf 3, 


arm 


all inquiries to: ELKTON, MD. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Steele 
116-F Cross Keys Road 
Baltimore, Md. 21210 
(301) 435-4258 


Mrs. James V. Stewart 
(301) 398-4653 


WISE EXCHANGE BEAT FORWARD PASS 
OUT OF THE 5 TIMES THEY MET! 
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Wise Exchange 

Promised Land—Coastal Trade, by ^Coastal Traffic 

"First Fools to Race in 1973" 

Wise Exchange won the Tremont Stakes at two, but really displayed his class as a 
3-year-old when he won the Flamingo and Fountain of Youth Stakes. From a total of 
27 starts, he won or placed in 15 of them, earning $173,867. At year’s end, Wise 
Exchange was the sixth highweight on The Blood-Horse Free Handicap with 124 
pounds, ahead of such stalwart runners as Iron Ruler, Funny Fellow, Te Vega, 
Captain’s Gig, Go Marching, Nodouble, Poleax, Dewan, Exclusive Native, Subpet, 
Verbatim, T.V. Commercial and many others. Wise Exchange's pedigree suggests 
great potential, as he is by leading sire Promised Land out of a half-sister to High 
Voltage (13 wins, $362,240), dam of stakes winners Bold Commander, Impressive, 
Great Power; Magneto, dam of stakes winner Stupendous; and Beguiling, dam of 
stakes winner No Resisting. 


Wise Exchange was 6th Highweight on the 
Blood-Horse Free Handicap for 3-year-olds of 1968 

1973 Fee: $1,000 Live Foal (Property of a Syndicate) 

S>tumic IFJanor, J)nc. 


iijnne / Vjanor, 

Monkton, Maryland 


William Albright, farm manager 


Phones: (301) 472-2501, farm; 666-0531, home 
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Story by Lucy Acton 


Slow motion film detailing a horses bodily 
exertions during a race was one of the unex¬ 
pected features offered veterinarians who at¬ 
tended the 18th annual convention of the 
American Association of Equine Practitioners 
in San Francisco, Calif., last month. 

Local veterinarians on hand for the con¬ 
vention included Dr. I. W. Frock, a practitioner 
from Rcisterstown, and Dr. Wayne D. Shipley, 
of the University of Maryland Animal Health 
Department, who later reconstructed some of 
the highlights of the meeting. 

"Most of the lectures dealt with research 
being done in the field of horses and its prac¬ 
tical application," Dr. Frock explained. "Prac¬ 
tical aspects were emphasized.” 

"The first seminar at the convention was on 
stallion management. Dr. B. W. Pickett, di¬ 
rector of the Animal Reproduction Laboratory 
at Colorado State University and a Ph.D., se¬ 
lected a group of stallions and examined them 
over the period of one year, to see if there was 
a seasonal change in their semen picture, 
similar to the way mares’ fertility changes 
throughout the year," said Dr. Shipley. 

"They found that the stallion was fertile 
year-round, and that there did not seem to be a 
significant difference in any one season, al¬ 
though there might have been a slight rise in 
June and July," Dr. Shipley explained. 


A motion picture sequence, at 500 frames 
per second, showed horses racing on the Bel¬ 
mont track, the veterinarians related. 

"It showed them coming out of the gate, and 
the way they drop their heads and the position 
of their legs was phenomenal," said Dr. Frock. 

"Most of horses’ injuries happen as they 
come out of the gate and it was easy to see 
why. They drop their heads and drive forward 
and as their feet strike the ground they go 
through three inches of track surface. The 
fetlock comes into the dirt and the knee goes 
way back You see how a calf-kneed horse has 
it tough. A fracture of the sesamoid could 
easily occur from a fetlock striking a rock in 
the turf. 

We ordinarily thought that the hind foot 
came up and hit the sesamoid, but no picture 
showed the hind foot within three inches of 
the sesamoid. It’s possible that fractured sesa- 
moids do happen that way, but it’s not as com¬ 
mon as we once thought," explained Dr. Frock. 

The film, which was made by Dr. Manuel A. 
Gilman, chief veterinarian of the New York 
Racing Association, also impressed Dr. Shipley 
in that it clearly showed a horse changing 
leads as he came around the last turn. "It’s 
possible for him to change leads when he’s 
tiring, and still keep running at full speed,” 
said Dr. Shipley. 
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"This is something the jockey doesn’t even 
know is happening. It may be that a horse’s 
athletic ability is directly related to his ability 
to change leads,’’ Dr. Shipley pointed out. 

Dr. Frock added that the film showed horses 
breathing on every stride. "Some people tell 
you that a horse will go half a mile without 
taking a breath. But we saw them breathing in 
as they reached out, and breathing out as they 
brought the leg back,’’ said Dr. Frock. 

"Enlightening" was the way Dr. Frock de¬ 
scribed a lecture by Blair Scott, secretary of 
Lloyd’s Kentucky Horse Agencies, on the re¬ 
lationship between veterinarians and insurance 
companies. 

"It was interesting to find out how much 
they depend on the veterinarian for certifica¬ 
tion of an animal’s soundness and health when 
they insure it, and how they trust his examina¬ 
tion after a horse’s death. They depend on the 
veterinarian’s knowledge and integrity,” said 
Dr. Frock. 

Elective induction of labor, a lecture by Dr. 
Alan Purvis, a practitioner in Canada, brought 
out the point that inducing labor can be a 
practical course if the mare is actually ready to 
foal, said Dr. Frock. 

"If she has milk, and her time is up, then 
you can dilate the cervix and use manipulation 
and give hormones, but you have to be careful 
not to do it too soon or if the foal is not posi¬ 
tioned right. 

"It’s helpful if you want to time the delivery 
for some reason or if you want to keep the 
mare from going way over. Sometimes mares 
will go 13 months (normal gestation is 11 
months) and the foal will be very large, with 
a lot of long hair. The overgrown foal usually 
tears the mare badly." 

A lecture on the clinical and endocrine 
aspects of the estrous cycle in mares by Dr. 
John P. Hughes, a professor in the school of 
Veterinary Medicine at the University of Cali¬ 


fornia, Davis, "supported what we have known 
for a long time,” said Dr. Shipley. 

"That is that mares don’t always start off 
cycling regularly. In the spring, they may have 
a partial cycle without ovulating two or three 
times before they have a full heat period. 

"This bears up the need for follicle examina¬ 
tion," said Dr. Frock. "Through a follicle ex¬ 
amination, the veterinarian can tell whether 
or not she is really ovulating and save a lot of 
unnecessary breeding.” 

"Breeding in the absence of ovulation is a 
waste of a service and it increases the danger 
of contamination,” added Dr. Shipley. "Some 
people just want to breed their mares too 
early in the season." 

Another lecture, by Dr. Peter Rossdale, a 
practitioner in England, offered some insights 
into the "barker” foal or "dummy.” The barker 
foal is characterized by blindness and convul¬ 
sions, and his disorder may appear anywhere 
from a few minutes to a few hours after his 
birth. 

With proper feeding (by tube, since the 
barker cannot nurse), Dr. Shipley reported that 
other researchers have found the survival rate 
to be about 50 percent. Dr. Frock noted that 
the condition is rare, and that he sees at the 
most no more than two or three a year. 

"We used to say that the condition came 
when the umbilical cord was cut too early and 
the foal lost too much blood,” Dr. Frock ex¬ 
plained. "And it can be caused, or affected by 
this.” 

"But it’s actually the inability of the lungs 
to transfer oxygen from the air passages to 
the blood,” Dr. Shipley explained. "Dr. Rossdale 
compared it to hyaline membrane disease in 
humans. (A common disorder among pre¬ 
mature babies that killed the late President 
Kennedy’s infant son.) A lot more research 
needs to be done on it.” 


DELUXE HORSE TRANSPORTATION 


Vans Available 
For Hunts 
And Shows 



Vans Daily 
To 

Race Tracks 


5207 Reisterstown Road, Baltimore, Maryland 21215 
Telephone Day or Night (301) 367-6077 
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Repair of wounds in horses was discussed 
by Dr. J. T. Ingram, of Colorado State Uni¬ 
versity. "He talked about using a pulsating 
irrigator with jets of water to clean up a 
wound prior to closure," said Dr. Shipley. 

"It can be used on wounds up to 24 hours 
old. Then the damaged tissue is cut away and 
the wound is sutured and put in a cast. It’s like 
making the wound into a surgical incision and 
it allows healing without scars and blemishes," 
said Dr. Shipley. 

"In five years it will be the commonplace way 
to treat wounds," projected Dr. Frock. 

"Its a farfetched thing that just might work," 
said Dr. Frock of Dr. G. E. Fackelman’s pre¬ 
sentation on tendon transplants. 

Dr. Fackelman, head of the department of 
Equine Surgery at the University of Zurich, 
Switzerland, reported on his attempts to take a 
lesser muscle from the side of a horse’s leg, 
split the tendon and insert it. "We’ve tried 
everything else for bowed tendons," said Dr. 
Frock. "But this has to be tried a lot more 
before we’ll know anything about it.” 

A variety of papers on colic underscored, in 
Dr. Shipley and Dr. Frock’s minds, the im¬ 
portance of deciding to do colic operations 
early, before the situation is too acute. 


ALFACORN 


A combination of two highly nu¬ 
tritional plants, alfalfa and corn, 
which are combined through dehy¬ 
dration and steam pelleting. The 
result is a LONG-FIBERED, well 
BALANCED ROUGHAGE, or SUP¬ 
PLEMENT. Ask your dealer today. 

GLENELG DEHYDRATORS 

12789 Folly Quarter Road 
Ellicott City, Md. 21043 
Telephone (301) 531-5252 


Of laminitis, or founder, Dr. Shipley said: 
"A paper by Dr. James Coffman, Dr. Harold 
Garner and Dr. Allan W. Hahn pointed out 
that we still don’t know what causes it or how 
to treat it. A tremendous amount of work has 
been done and is still being done but we still 
don’t know exactly what causes the vessel 
changes in the feet. To study something, you 
have to be able to reproduce it in a clinical 
setting, and so far we haven’t been able to do 
that.” 

Dr. Gerald Morrow, a veterinarian from the 
King Ranch, reported on his success in using a 
new antibiotic for endometritis (inflammation 
of the lining of the uterus) in mares. Called 
Gentamicin, the drug will be released in Febru¬ 
ary, but Dr. Frock pointed out that it will be 
expensive, costing about $50 to $60 a treat¬ 
ment. 

In summary, Dr. Shipley said that one of 
the prime values of the meeting was to provide 
clinical support for many of the procedures 
veterinarians are already following. "A lot of 
times we’re not sure whether mother nature 
or our practice effected something in the end.” 

The meeting was well-attended, with about 
1,600 practicing veterinarians and a large num- 


Manor Glen 

For over 200 years a landmark 
on the Baltimore-Harford County 
line, now opens its facilities to: 

• BROODMARES • YEARLINGS 

• LEG-UPS • TURNOUTS 

• HORSES REQUIRING SPECIALIZED 

CARE AND ATTENTION 

136 Acres Of Fenced, Stream-Watered 
Pastures 

Large Box Stalls 

The Finest In Care And Handling 

Robert Povleski, owner (301) 667-9186 
Jarrettsville Pike (301 ) 667-1380 

Monkton, Md. 21111 
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ber of veterinary students and wives, bringing 
the total attendance to about 2,000, Dr. 
Shipley said. Twenty-eight foreign countries 
were represented. 

As Dr. Frock put it: 'There is a craving 
for veterinary knowledge right now.” 

The Association of Equine Practitioners, 
which started with a membership of 11 in 
1954, now has a membership of about 2,200. 
The association was started by a group of 
veterinarians who were concerned with the 
poor reputation of equine veterinarians at 
that time. 

In an article written for the 10th anniversary 
of the AAEP in 1964, Dr. Wayne O. Kester 
relates: "Shortly after World War I, there were 
as few as ten (veterinary schools) in the 
country and there were fewer new graduates 
in a ten year span then, than in one year now. 

"Seemingly everyone, including the veterin¬ 
ary profession, believed the horse to be headed 
for extinction and many felt that veterinary 
medicine was a dying profession. Young veter¬ 
inarians did not enter equine practice and as the 
old-timer disappeared a vacuum in professional 
services was created in the horse industry. This 
vacuum, particularly at the racetracks, was a 
fertile spawning ground for quacks, drug ped¬ 


dlers, owner-trainer treatment of their horses 
and a world of misinformation and miscon¬ 
ceptions. 

"World War II changed, in fact started an 
exact reversal of the old trend. The era of pros¬ 
perity that followed resulted in the develop¬ 
ment of many so-called pleasure industries, 
including the pet or companion horse industry. 
That the profession was not able to cope 
with this amazing expansion in the horse 
industry is understandable.” 

Dr. Shipley explained that the first few 
AAEP meetings "recalled and reapplied old 
knowledge about horses. Many things that had 
been accepted methods of treatment 50 years 
before had disappeared because people had not 
passed the knowledge along. Then veterinarians 
began branching out into research and new 
areas of knowledge.” 

Other Maryland veterinarians who attended 
the San Francisco convention included Dr. John 
D. Gadd, Dr. James B. Rutledge, Dr. Richard 
M. Hough, Dr. Davie Paice, Dr. Edwin A. 
Churchill, Dr. Owen K. Fox, Dr. William 
Wright, Dr. Harold A. Holbrook, Dr. Patricia 
Owens and Dr. Ralph Yergey. 

More than 60 speakers discussed a wide 
variety of current problems. Special guest 


HAS YOUR HOME BEEN BROKEN INTO LATELY? 

IF NOT ... CONGRATULATIONS! 

Last year alone there were 2,368,400 break-ins in the United States. If your home 
has been spared so far we think you’ve been pretty lucky. With the break-in rate 
increasing 18 times faster than the population it's easy to figure that if you've been 
lucky so far . . . your days could be numbered. At Dictograph Security Systems, 
we’ve installed over V 2 million burglar alarm systems nationwide. And we are happy 
to say that most systems can be installed in just one day. For an appointment with 
one of Dictograph’s security consultants just give us a call. Need more information 
. just mail the handy coupon at the bottom of this page. You may not have as 
much time as you think. 


DICTOGRAPH 
SECURITY SYSTEMS OF MO. 

3635 OLD COURT ROAD 
PIKESVILLE, MARYLAND 21208 

( 301 ) 486-0033 


Please send me more information on how Dictograph 
can protect my home and family. 
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speakers were Dr. Roger P. Link, president of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
and Mr. Bob Gray, president of American 
Horse Publications, also Henry Durham of the 
American Horse Council. 

Dr. Robert Copelan, Paris, Kentucky, practi¬ 
tioner, was named president. A 1953 graduate 
of Ohio State, he is a charter member of 
AAEP. For several years, he has operated his 
own equine veterinary hospital for orthopedic 
surgery along with a Thoroughbred breeding 
and training center near Paris, Kentucky. He 
also conducts an extensive racetrack practice 
in Illinois and Florida and serves as consultant 
to several stables in Europe and South America. 

The Distinguished Practitioner Award went 
to Dr. Lloyd Sager of Paris, Kentucky; the 
Teachers Award to Dr. John D. Wheat, Uni¬ 
versity of California at Dover; the Research 
Award to Dr. Leroy Coggins of New York 
State University; and the Distinguished Service 
Award to General Wayne O. Kester of Golden, 
Colorado. 

Former President, Dr. Frank J. Milne, Pro¬ 
fessor of Surgery, Ontario Veterinary College, 
University of Guelph, will continue as Editor 
of AAEP Proceedings Book—a post he has 
held since I960. 


COVER YOUR INVESTMENT 
with a 


LAVENHAM FOAL RUG 



These well known rugs are designed for foals 
in the first 3 weeks of their lives. They have 
already proven their usefulness by saving many 
valuable foals in England. It could be a life- 
saver for an ailing foal. 

Available in Stable rug colors at $19 
Allow three weeks for delivery. 

Serving Maryland’s Horses & Horseman Since 1886! 

VORDEMBERGE 


SADDLERY 

Authorized Dealer for PYTCHLEY Riding Attire 
We maintain our own Charge System 

For Phone Orders, Call 728-1886 or 728-1887 
Fast Ups Delivery 


Retired Air Force Brigadier General Wayne 
O. Kester, Route 5, Hillcrest Circle, Golden, 
Colorado 80401, will continue in the head¬ 
quarters office as Executive Director and Editor 
of the AAEP Newsletter. 

The Proceedings of the meeting is published 
and issued to all members. Other publications 
of interest announced are "A Guide for Veter¬ 
inary Judges of Competitive Trail and Endur¬ 
ance Rides” and “Official Guide for Determin¬ 
ing the Age of the Horse” each at $2.00 and 
“Proceedings of Symposium on Equine Phar¬ 
macology and Therapeutics” at $4.00, available 
at AAEP headquarters. 

Annual meetings are always held the first 
week of December. Atlanta, Georgia, was se¬ 
lected for 1973, Las Vegas for 1974, Boston for 
1975, Dallas for 1976 and Vancouver, British 
Columbia for 1977. 

Thirty-eight scientific papers were presented 
and discussed during the convention, all ori¬ 
ented on problems of the practitioner. 

Venezuelan Equine Encephalomyelitis 

Current situation was summed up as follows: 
Ample vaccine is available and in reserve to 
meet any contingency. There were no diagnosed 


R. L. SEEGER 
PRINTING CO. 

Commercial and Job Printing 
Letterpress and Offset 

825-5757 

905 York Road Towson, Md. 21204 


PHONE: PARKWAY 5-0220 

C. MILLS, Inc. 

TtozAe ‘JzanApoztation 

Operating under regulations of 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

Box 124 Laurel, Maryland 


816 Madison Avenue Baltimore, Maryland 21201 
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A.A.E.P. continued . . . 


cases and no indication of virus activity in 
horses or other animals in the United States 
during 1972. There has been no evidence that 
vaccinating mares at any stage of pregnancy 
in any way affects the foal. There has been no 
indication of vaccine-induced nerve or brain 
injury. Surveillance systems maintained by 
USDA and HEW during 1972 should be con¬ 
tinued through 1973 as planned by both 
agencies. Vaccination of horses in high-risk 
areas along the Mexican border should be en¬ 
couraged. Research to determine length of im¬ 
munity established by vaccination should be 
continued as planned by USDA. Solid immun¬ 
ity as long as 14 months post-vaccination has 
now been established. All VEE quarantines 
and embargos in the U. S. have now been 
lifted. 

It was again emphasized that there are now 
three unrelated diseases producing strains of 
encephalomyelitis virus in this country— 
Eastern, Western and Venezuelan—and that 
vaccination against one strain in no way pro¬ 
tects against the others. 


Equine Piroplasmosis Situation 

EP seems to be rather well established in 
many parts of the world. Cases have recently 
been confirmed in Europe as far north as 
Poland. During the past year 2,834 horses in 
35 countries intended for import into the U. S. 
were tested. 533 of these from 21 countries 
were positive. All horses, except those native 
to Canada, must show a negative test upon 
entering the United States. Importers would 
be well advised to buy horses subject to passing 
a negative test after arrival in the United States. 
The disease in this country is spread only 
by the tropical horse tick which exists only in 
Southern Florida. AAEP urged that USDA get 
on with the tick eradication program proposed 
last year. 

Swamp Fever 

USDA has recently approved some 30 labora¬ 
tories for officially performing the ager gel 
immuno diffusion "Coggins” test. USDA is 
expected to put a rule into effect very soon 
that will prevent the movement across state 
lines of horses found positive to the test unless 
they are identified by brand and are going to an 
authorized research or slaughter establishment 


THERE’S A EVERY 
PLACE FOR BREEDING 

FORMULA 707 ON FARM 

Feed it and see results with your u 0 2-YEAR-OLDS IN TRAINING 
STALLIONS WITH HEAVY BREEDING SCHEDULES 



NURSING FOALS FOR FASTER GROWTH MARES THAT ARE HARD TO SETTLE 



COMMON SENSE HORSE NUTRITION tells how to plan well 
balanced rations to improve performance of all horses. From 
your feed dealer or use coupon. 

Enclosed is 250 for copy of Common Sense Horse Nutrition. 

name 

address 

city _ state _ zip 

JOHN EWING COMPANY • LaSALLE, COLO. 80645 
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or to the home farm for permanent quarantine. 
Responsibility for requiring and performing 
tests rests within the various states. 


International Organization For IOE 

An AAEP resolution was submitted to the 
U. S. Department of State and USDA urging 
that the U. S. join and actively participate in 
the Organization. IOE has the specific mission 
of gathering current information on animal 
diseases and promptly disseminating to member 
countries. Much of the confusion regarding 
the movement of American horses to the 
Olympic games and other international events 
due to VEE last year could have been avoided 
had the U. S. been a member of IOE. 

American Horse Publications 

A recently formed association of horse maga¬ 
zine publishers dedicated to more and better 
publicity, public relations and services for the 
equine industry met jointly with AAEP. Amer¬ 
ican Horse Publications’ President Bob Gray, of 
Houston, Texas, addressed the convention on 
the subject of mutual problems and relations 
of the two associations in servicing the horse 
industry. 


The Grayson Foundation 

is working on disease and injury 
problems that affect your horses. 



Support this important part of 
breeding and racing by becoming 
a member of the Foundation. 

For further information write to 
the Grayson Foundation, Inc., Post 
Office Box 364, Lexington, Ky. 
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PORT-A-PAD 

by 

Joe O’Brien 


THE PORTABLE 
PADDOCK FOR 
THOROUGHBREDS! 


Easy to assemble and transport from one track to 
another. 

Give horses new health and vitality with more fresh air, 
sunshine and freedom. 

Adjustable to size to suit the temperament and dis¬ 
position of spirited Thoroughbreds. 

Safety and control out of stalls without constant 
attention by grooms allows more time for other duties 
and horses. 

When assembled in circle it makes a perfect small cooling 
off pen. 

No stakes or ground fasteners are required. The Port-A- 
Pad has been designed and tested by expert horsemen. 
Can’t hurt horses because all rough ends and bolt ends 
are on outside to prevent scratches and rubbing. 

Each eight foot section has a top and bottom rail and 
a center support for extra strength. 

Available in Hot Rip Galvanized, Aluminum or Green 
Vinyl Wire. 

LOW COST — order Port-A-Pad in a few sections or the 
recommended 12 sections and gate panel for a full 
exercise circle, approximately 38 feet in diameter. 


EASILY ERECTED two men can move and erect 
the Port-A-Pad in a few minutes. Takes very little 
storage space on trucks or in stables when not 
in use. 

Shipped anywhere—Same week ordered 
There are some Distributorships still available. 

For Additional Information Or To Order, Contact 

Manufactured exclusively by 

Universal Industries, Inc. 

5905 Kenwood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 21237 
Telephone (301) 668-0900 
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What's New 
in Maryland 



Mid-Winter Sale Two Nights 

Because of a record number of entries, the 
Mid-Winter sale at Timonium next month will 
be held on two nights instead of one as origi¬ 
nally scheduled. The sessions will be on Monday 
and Tuesday, February 5 and 6, with both 
sessions beginning at 7:30 p.m. 

On Monday night there will be 80 brood¬ 
mares and 30 yearlings auctioned. In the con¬ 
cluding session there will be offered 35 2-year- 
olds, 63 older horses, two stallions and shares 
in six stallions. 

The stallions to be sold are *Piave and 
Clear Fork. Stallion shares will be offered in 
Laugh Aloud, Tambourine, *0’Hara, Vimy 
Ridge, Limit to Reason and Final Ruling. 

Norumbega To Stud 

Norumbega, a 3-year-old son of Nearctic and 
Vowed, will be bred to a few mares this spring 
at the farm of his trainer, J. Yancey Christmas. 
Norumbega was purchased by W. H. Leachman 
from Stuart S. Janney, Jr., in November. In his 
first start in Leachman’s colors the colt fractured 
a sesamoid. 

Regarding the colt, his 77-year-old trainer 
said: "Before that race I wouldn’t have taken 
twice what I paid for him. Nobody will ever 
know how good he was, but he had me think¬ 
ing that maybe I had another Rough Pass, 
Rough Time or Challamore. 

"It was tough luck when he broke down. But 
I’ll never forget what Stuart Janney did. With¬ 
out me or Leachman saying one word to him, 
he sent Leachman a check for 25 per cent of 
his purchase price. In all the years I’ve been in 
racing, I’ve never had anybody do something 
that nice." 

Norumbega is a half-brother to Promise, 
winner of $165,000. 


Mr. Christmas said he hopes to get the colt 
back to the races in 1974. 

Evil Intention Wins Heagerty 

Becoming the third stakes-winner produced 
by his dam, Evil Intention captured Bowie’s 
$20,000 E. Palmer Heagerty Stakes early this 
month by a half-length margin over Mrs. 
Donelson Christmas’s Ramaru. 

Evil Intention, a 3-year-old son of Martins 
Rullah and Step Daughter, was gaining his 
fifth victory out of seven starts. In his only 
other stakes effort he had finished fourth to 
Lou Rosenbush in Laurel’s Maryland Futurity. 

Step Daughter, a 21-year-old unraced daugh¬ 
ter of Air Hero and Flaming Mamie, is also 
the dam of stakes-winner Never Wink ($127,- 
000) and Daring Step ($100,000). 

Evil Intention was foaled at C. Marshall 
Glass’s The Gambit in Cecil county. The colt 
has been trained throughout his career by 
Charley Wahler. 

1973's First Foal Arrives 

For the second year in a row Stanchfield 
Wright’s Party Crasher has produced the first 
foal of the year in Maryland. The 13-year-old 
daughter of Your Host foaled a colt by Pied 
d’Or at Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Y. Martin, Jr.’s 
Worthington Farms this year on January 5. Last 
year on January 10 Party Crasher produced a 
filly by Nade. 

Smelling Salts To Windy Hills 

Smelling Salts, a 6-year-old son of Swoon’s 
Son and the Double Jay mare Shirley Jones, has 
been retired and will stand the 1973 season at 
Mrs. Thomas R. O’Farrell’s Windy Hills Farm 
near Westminster. 
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Winner of $90,193, Smelling Salts will stand 
for a live foal fee of $750. He is also in the 
process of being syndicated at a price of $3,000 
per share. 

Smelling Salts gained his final victory at 
Belmont in September, running six furlongs in 
1:09 2/5. Among horses which he has defeated 
are Duck Dance and Autobiography. 

Protanto Bought By Windfields 

E. P. Taylor’s Windfields Farm last month 
announced its purchase of 6-year-old Protanto 
from Cragwood Estates, owned by Mrs. Charles 
Engelhard. Protanto, a stakes-winner of over 
$300,000, has been standing at Windfields Farm 
in Chesapeake City since being retired. 

The son of Native Dancer—Foolish One by 
Tom Fool stood his first season in 1972 at a fee 
of $7,500. He was purchased as a yearling at 
Saratoga by the late Mr. Engelhard for $150,- 
000. On the tracks, he was a stakes-winner at 2, 
3 and 4 in Mr. Engelhard’s colors. 

Protan to’s dam, Foolish One, is a half-sister 
to Bold Ruler. 

Scotch Fool To Red Oak 

Phil Utman’s Scotch Fool, a son of Tom 
Fool, has been retired to stud and will stand 
the 1973 season at Harold Herman’s Red Oak 
Farms near Poolesville. A $50,000 Saratoga 
yearling purchase, the 4-year-old is out of the 
Nearco mare *Mirnaya who won the Oak 
Trial Stakes in England and placed in two 
other stakes. Himself a winner, Scotch Fool 
will stand for a fee of $500 live foal. 

Air conditioning units for Pimlico’s 
extensively remodeled clubhouse were hauled 
into position by a helicopter. 


Lou Rosenbush Is Nominated 

Lou Rosenbush is the first nominee for the 
98th edition of the $150,000-added Preakness 
which will be run at Pimlico on May 19. 

Nathan L. Cohen, owner of the gelded son 
of Turn to Reason out of the Double Jay mare, 
Jay Lady, walked across the hall from his vice- 
president’s office at Pimlico to the desk of Mrs. 
Reba Wells, who handles Preakness nomina¬ 
tions, filled out a nomination blank and handed 
her a check for $100. 

Nominations for the 1 3/16-mile middle 
jewel of the Triple Crown, which also includes 
the Kentucky Derby and the Belmont Stakes, 
close February 15. 

Arctic Flash To Benray Farm 

Arctic Flash, a stakes-placed winner of $99,- 
825, has been retired to stud and will stand the 
coming season at H. Morton Rosen’s Benray 
Farm near Westminster for a $1,000 live foal 
fee. The 9-year-old horse is by Nearctic out of 
the *Menetrier mare Flashing Top. Winner of 
17 races, Arctic Flash was third as a 3-year-old 
in the Canadian Handicap. 
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Obituaries 

Louis E. (Doc) Lamborn 

Major Louis E. Lamborn, headmaster of Mc- 
Donogh School from 1926 to 1952, died last 
month at age 82. Known to the student body 
as "Doc,” Major Lamborn had lived in recent 
years in an apartment on the school’s campus. 

Blessed with remarkable energy and a direct, 
penetrating personality, Major Lamborn was 
both feared and admired by the thousands of 
boys who came under his supervision. 

An avid horseman who somehow found time 
to instruct the riding department during many 
of his 26 years as headmaster, Major Lamborn 
also maintained his own pack of foxhounds on 
the campus during the early 1930’s. 

When Doc came to McDonogh the student 
body consisted of 109 students. When he re¬ 
tired the enrollment was 735. The academic 
stature of the school was tremendously im¬ 
proved during that period, as were McDonogh s 
physical assets. 

It was Major Lamborn who created the 
school’s riding department and also its mounted 


cavalry. He, himself, had attained the rank of 
major in the United States Cavalry during 
World War I. (McDonogh discontinued its 
military program two years ago. No longer do 
students wear uniforms or stand for forma¬ 
tions.) 

A little known fact regarding McDonogh’s 
riding department was that all of the horses 
were owned personally by Major Lamborn dur¬ 
ing his tenure as headmaster. Upon his retire¬ 
ment, the school purchased the horses from 
him. 

It was also Doc Lamborn’s policy to pay all 
entry fees for McDonogh students at horse 
shows out of his own pocket. His reasoning 
was that some of the boys (many of whom 
attended McDonogh on scholarships) would 
be unable to afford the entry fees and rather 
than discriminate against these boys, he per¬ 
sonally handled the entries. 

Doc’s wife, the former Jean Wagner, died 
six years ago. His son, Dr. Robert L. Lamborn, 
has been McDonogh’s headmaster since the 
retirement of his father. Also surviving are a 
daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Lamborn Merryman, 
and four grandchildren. 

Russell D. Shaver 

Russell D. Shaver, Jr., a well-known owner 
of race horses competing on the Maryland cir¬ 
cuit, died last month at the age of 61. Mr. 
Shaver boarded and bred horses at the Merry- 
land Farm in Hydes. 

A resident of Towson since his retirement in 
1962 when he sold his International Postal 
Supply firm, Mr. Shaver was in frequent attend¬ 
ance at Maryland tracks throughout the racing 
season. 

Gene Whittington 

Gene Whittington, 36-year-old racing writer 
for the Baltimore Evening Sun, shot and killed 
himself on New Year’s Day at his Baltimore 
county home. Police reported that Mr. Whit¬ 
tington first attempted to kill Grace G. Hyle 
who was taken to the Baltimore County General 
Hospital with two gunshot wounds which, al¬ 
though serious, did not threaten her life. 

Mr. Whittington had been employed by the 
Evening Sun since January 1, 1962. He was a 
past president of the Maryland Racing Writers 
Association and was regarded by his colleagues 
as a conscientious and reliable reporter. He 
came into racing as an exercise boy and at 
one time aspired to become a jockey. 
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Horse Shows 


Foxhunting and Three-Phase 



Editor Nancy Boyce 

Technical Advisor Robert W. Eldredge 


The Maryland Horse is the official publication of 
the Maryland Horse Shows Association and the Mary¬ 
land Combined Training Association. All rulings and 
official correspondence from these two organizations 
are regularly carried in The Maryland Horse. 
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Colorful Irish 
Life for Cappy 
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monthly reports from 


The wind served as my alarm clock as I 
awoke to a cold, gray morning. On days such 
as this I don’t want to leave my warm bed, so 
I jump into my jeans as quickly as possible. 
In case a gale might blow up, I put on a wind- 
shirt underneath my sweater. I was the first 
downstairs so I put the kettle on for tea and 
cleaned up the destruction from the night be¬ 
fore, done by two six-month-old puppies, a 
Labrador and Pyrenees. They had decided to 
play tug-of-war with Mrs. Ryan’s knitting wool, 
among other things. 

On the way to the stable I met Jimmy, who 
was just arriving on his bicycle. " Tis soft this 
morning, Cappy.” Personally, I thought it was 
rather chilly and went about my duties, help¬ 
ing Jimmy feed, water and clean the ’’boxes” 
quickly to keep warm. I met Mr. Ryan in the 
kitchen and told him what I thought of the 


The' 18 -year-old Marylander is in Ireland for the hunting 
season where she is working for T. S, Ryan, AIF FI of the Scar - 
teen Hunt in County Limerick. 

Miss Jackson's observations on foxhunting are those of an 
expert. Her mother, Mrs. Richard N. Jackson, Jr., is Joint 
Master of the Green Spring Hounds. 


weather. "Ah,” said he, always needling me, 
"just what we need to make an Irishman out 
of you.” 

Mrs. Ryan was busy cooking bacon and por¬ 
ridge, and at the same time bustling 6-year-old 
daughter Claire off to school. 

As the Master was giving me instructions 
for the morning’s work, Jerry entered with the 
milk from the family’s two Jersey cows. He and 
Mr. Ryan discussed weaning the calves, and I, 
having finished my breakfast, went out to be¬ 
gin exercising the horses. 

The air was brisk as Jimmy and I galloped 
the two horses that were to be hunted the next 
day. (Mr. Ryan always gives his hunters short 
pipe-openers the day before a hunt.) The rest 
of the horses needed roadwork. 


The clouds parted to give me a lovely view 
of the Gal tee mountains as I rode over the 
Knockcarron hill, upon which several hobbled 
goats grazed. The now-familiar faces of the 
local farmers beamed their greetings as they 
passed me en route to the Knocklong creamery. 
I also met the postman, who, rain or shine, 
rides his bicycle through the back country 
roads every day. 

I had time to ’’dress over” two horses before 
lunch. One thing I enjoy about mealtime at 
Scarteen is that we usually have a visitor from 
a different part of Ireland or from a different 
country. Oddly enough, conversation revolves 
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mainly around horses and hounds. Guests are 
usually keen on learning about horses from Mr. 
Ryan, who is a member of the Irish horse 
board. On this day he was hosting a newly 
appointed member, Dermott Forde. Dr. Forde 
had been investigating the actual shipping of 
horses abroad, mainly to Britain and the con¬ 
tinent. As a veterinary surgeon asked to grant 
health certificates to horses leaving the country, 
Dermott is aware of the problems in shipping. 

In 1971, 11,000 horses were shipped to Brit¬ 
ain and Europe—it’s a wonder that there are 
any left. Shipping facilities are inadequate; 
only one ship provides horse transportation for 
this entire country. With these and other facts, 
Dermott threw out interesting solutions to the 
problems. I was sorry to leave the discussion to 
return to work. 

Jerry gave me a shout to help him separate 
the weanling calves, so I hopped onto Claires 
pony who was as green as myself at playing 
cowboy. But after dumping me only once, he 
"went like billy-oh.” We returned in time for 
a cup o’ tea and afterwards I helped Jimmy 
with evening stables, giving each horse water, 
hay and a half-bale of clean straw for his bed. 

Mr. Ryan told me to prepare the table in the 
tackroom for Dr. Harold-Barry who was com¬ 
ing in the evening to do some minor hound 
operations. He informed me, despite my pro¬ 
tests, that 1 was to assist, so when the time 


came 1 did my best to concentrate while he and 
Dr. "HB” chatted away merrily about how "the 
super batty horse James Breen bought is goin’ 
like a bomb.” 

In the meantime two visitors had arrived 
from Switzerland and during Mrs. Ryan’s usual 
superb dinner they were clued in about the 
Irish hunt country and how to cope with it. 

Afterwards the Master offered to show us 
his films of the Olympic games at Munich. It 
was quite an entertainment. Slides of the 1972 
Olympiad were jumbled with photos of Scar- 
teen in 1955. Afterwards they were returned to 
the same box with the excuse that they were 
"in the process of being sorted." The movies 
were even more exciting; the antiquated pro¬ 
jector began to speed up as it heated up—soon 
horses and people were literally flying, but 
it didn’t seem to matter to anyone. Each reel 
had to be rewound either upside down, back¬ 
wards or tangled. 

On a night when such entertainment is not 
available, a visit to the village pub for a "pint" 
(of ale) is fun. You listen to the local farmers 
who mainly gossip, discussing things like the 
rising price of bullocks, and occasionally you 
hear one speak of "the t’underin’ eedjet what 
hopped (threw) a stone off (instead of onto) 
my lorry!’’ Irish everyday talk, on the whole, 
is not much different from ours—it’s the won¬ 
derful "t’ick" accent that makes it so quaint. 
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The next morning I was the idiot. 

I overslept and was in a rush to get ready 
for hunting but fortunately the meet was 
nearby and I had prepared the tack on the pre¬ 
vious night, so while Jimmy plaited the two 
hunt horses I had time to exercise a couple of 
horses. I hadn’t distributed the correct saddles 
to the correct people, but things were straight¬ 
ened out at the meet. 

Everyone was happy except for the Master 
who noticed that the meet attracted the largest 
and therefore most uncontrollable field of the 
season (97 people). 

On a day like that a follower is safest on foot. 
Anxious horses and riders are a great hazard to 
each other and to hounds. 

Now that the "wet” season has arrived, the 
ditches are full of water and one needn’t look 
hard to see many a sportsman take an involun¬ 
tary bath. Undaunted, the unfortunates re¬ 
mount and are soon dried out, hopefully on a 
fast run. 

We had a good hunt with a lot of foxes and 
fairly good scent. When darkness prevented 
hounds from continuing, we came home, put 
the horses to bed with a warm mash and thick 
rug, and warmed ourselves by the fire with a 
cup of tea. 

As I was cleaning the hunt tack later I 
thought how fortunate I was to be staying with 
the Master of Foxhounds, because I could get 
a vivid picture of the background of this fam¬ 
ily-operated pack, and could also find out what¬ 
ever happened to that fox in Kilfrush while I 
was miles behind being picked up off the 
ground. □ 


Shown below collecting capping fees 
is Mrs. Gwen Pearson, joint-secretary 
of the Scarteen Black and Tans. 


Large field of foxhunters (bottom) 
is confronted by series of stone walls. 
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Buel And Nora 


Weare Devoted 


To Foxhunting 


Story by Nancy Boyce 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball 


I’m not an expert hound man or foxhunter. 
I just like it a lot,” said 70-year-old Buel F. 
Weare when he was interviewed at his home 
in Glenwood on a very rainy day last month. 

Expert or not, he is a member of two hunt 
clubs and actively pursues a sport that most 
men his age have long since given up. He is 
too busy enjoying the present to dwell long on 
the past. 

"I don’t go out five days a week, every 
week—sometimes just four,” he adds, "but I 
have an opportunity to hunt that often because 
Howard County goes out Wednesdays and 
Saturdays while New Market (Foxcatcher-New 
Market) hunts Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sun¬ 
days. 


"These are two wonderful packs. 

"This fall the foxhunting has been particu¬ 
larly good and the weather particularly bad. 
We’ve had many meets canceled. I go out 
when the weather permits.” 

Mr. Weare and his wife, Nora, live on a 
nine-acre "farm” which is located on Sharp 
road in Howard county and is not far from 
the hunt club. From their living room they can 
look across Howard county to Sugar Loaf 
mountain in Frederick county. The Weares 
settled there in 1954 because they had hunted 
in that area one season just before World War 
II and had always hoped to return. 

"In 1941 I was in the Army reserve and 
was called to active duty just before Pearl 
Harbor. While I was stationed in Washington, 
my commanding officer, Col. Robert M. Little¬ 
john, said that every officer would be required 
to take two afternoons off for exercise each 
week. I went foxhunting. 

"My wife and I rented horses from a man 
named Ridgely who owned the Pine Bottom 
Farm and who had a contract to supply hunters 
for the girls at St. Timothy’s school. 

"I had not hunted until I was married be¬ 
cause I was born in Iowa and the nearest 
foxhunt was in Omaha, but my wife had 
hunted since she was 14 in Westchester county 
New York with the Golden’s Bridge Hounds.” 

Mrs. Weare explained how she initiated her 
husband into the pleasures of hunting by 
saying, "Just after we were married I gave 
him a set of books by Somerville and Ross, 
all about Irish foxhunting. They are delightful 
stories and hunting over there is just as the 
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authors describe it in the books. Well, I knew 
if he liked them, our marriage would be a 
success/’ 

"During the war in 1942, the plan was to 
invade the continent that fall,” Mr. Weare 
continued, "so I was sent over to England and 
was stationed near Gloucestershire where the 
Cotswold hounds are. Their master, Lt. Col. 
Cyril Heber Percy, D.S.O., M.C., was away 
with his regiment, but I went out with them 
quite often and had some fine days.” 

After the war Mr. Weare went to work for 
the New York Herald Tribune. For four 
years he toiled in the home office, then moved 
to Paris for a three-year stint on the European 
edition. Before the war he had been a reporter 
with the Des Moines Register and Commune. 

"When we were living in Paris, we managed 
to get to Ireland to hunt,” says Mr. Weare. 
"We stayed at Scarteen where Cappy Jackson 
is now and also hunted with the Dunhallow 
pack. 

"In Ireland we had a fantastic run one day 
in county Cork. 

"There were these unusual banks with a 
knife sharp edge on top. Generally, a horse 
climbs on top of one, shifts his weight to his 
hind feet and jumps down. Well, I was in the 
air, making my arc, over top of one of these 
and I looked down and saw that there was no 
room for the horse to land and shift. On the 
other side was this large ditch which I was 
sure we would land in. The horse did a re¬ 
markable thing. He pushed off from the far 
side of the bank and cleared the ditch easily.” 


Mr. Weare’s new hunter Bull Dog (left) 
traces back to the Thoroughbred :: Bull Dog, 
although he is a registered Appaloosa. 


Opposite, W. S. Hebb’s Walnut Grove 
is background for Howard County foxhounds 
and huntsman Johnny Bill Linton. 


Mrs. Weare said that she was following a 
little old lady that day who seemed to know 
the country well. "Mrs. Barry was her name,” 
she said. "And I followed her into her farm. 
The house was a very ancient Irish castle, and 
she invited us inside. In the middle of the front 
hallway was a large bathtub. When I asked 
what it was there for, she said that the roof 
leaked and it was there to catch the water. I 
asked if it would not be better to have it 
upstairs under the leak and she said, 'No, 
then we would have too far to carry it to 
dump the water. Now, we just throw it out 
the front door.’” 

"I was in Ireland four years ago,” said Mr. 
Weare, "with Bill and Brady Bryson. We 
stayed at Scarteen with Thady Ryan and had 
a marvelous time.” 

"What I enjoyed about Irish hunting,” added 
Mrs. Weare,” "was that everybody enjoyed it. 
It wasn’t just a rich man’s sport. I’d be out on 
a hired horse. On my right would be a fine 
gentleman, dressed to the nine’s and on my 
left some farmer with his elbows poking 
through a torn sweater. He had seen the hunt 
go by, unhitched his work horse and was en¬ 
joying himself thoroughly. When we came to 
a hole in a hedge, it was every man for him¬ 
self regardless of attire.” 

"We joined Howard county in 1954 when 
we came back to this country, and I became 
publisher of the Congressional Quarterly, Inc., 
a news research organization,” Mr. Weare ex¬ 
plained. "Mrs. Charles Carroll, the mother of a 
classmate of mine at Princeton, wrote us a 
nice note welcoming us to the club. 
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"I’ve hunted with some fine masters in 
Howard county—Carol Horton Fanning, who 
was Mrs. Edwin Warfield, III, when she was 
joint master with Bill Bryson, and then Oliver 
Goldsmith. I think Bill and Brady Bryson are 
two of the most knowledgeable foxhunters Ive 
ever met.” 

"Oliver recruited Howard county’s fine 
huntsman, Johnny Bill Linton. He came from 
Taylorsville where he used to hunt with the 
farmers and was also farm manager for Art 
Rooney’s Shamrock Farm. 

"Foxcatcher-New Market is a wonderful 
pack, too. I saw something yesterday that I 
have never seen before. 

"Hounds chased a fox into a big covert. 
Pretty soon two deer popped out. Hounds 
started out after them. Then Gil (Foxcatcher- 
New Market’s M.F.H. and Huntsman), who 
was waiting just outside the covert, yelled at 
them and they stopped cold. I’ve never seen 
hounds obey that well before. 

"I have two horses and alternate them in the 
field. One is a grey Connemara half-bred which 
I have had for some time and the other is an 
Appaloosa that Sylvia Hechter found for me 
just two months ago. 


"You know the Nez Perce Indians developed 
this breed. In the last 50 years a stud book 
has been established and they allow a certain 
amount of outside blood to be brought in. 
Well, my horse is named Bull Dog and his 
great, great, grandsire was the *Bull Dog, sire of 
Bull Lea. *Bull Dog had another son, Buddy 
Bull, which was bred to an Appaloosa mare 
to produce Bull Willow who, in turn, was 
bred to another Appaloosa and produced my 
Bull Dog.” 

Mrs. Weare is fond of the horse although 
her first preference for a hunter is a Conne¬ 
mara. There is a lovely portrait of her on her 
dun colored hunter. It was painted by Mary 
Jacobs. Says Mrs. Weare, "The new horse is 
big and quiet and lovely around the stable. 
Quarter horses were bred into him on his 
Appaloosa side. This was considered very fine 
blood, especially that of one horse, Chief 
Frizzly Bear.” 

To this comment, Mr. Weare added: "Bull 
Dog is just six. The perfect age for me be¬ 
cause in five years he’ll be 11 and I’ll be 75, 
and I don’t want to be breaking in any young 
hunter at that age.” 
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MISTER PITT 


* Heliopolis—Dotlie Dear, by Amphitheatre 


Incredible sire record ... 18 lifetime starters 
16 winners—Cumulative avg. earnings per 
starter $26,431... Sire of SW IM ADORABLE 
($86,267), KING MINASSEH ($61,520), etc. 


$750 Live Foal 

Property of Woodrow Marriott 


ROSE ARGENT 


Double Jay—Rose, by Sailor 


Every year a full book ... a well-bred horse popular 
among breeders . . . First full crop races in 1973 . . . 
His first three dams produced 14 stakes winners, 11 
stakes placed horses, and numerous winners. 




$500 Live Foal 

Property of Mrs. Samuel F. duPont 

flU AL SO STANDING: Bu lly For Bf 


There is no better investment than breeding to a Kennersley stallion. 



Mister Pitt 



Rose Argent 
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NIKSAR 


'Alibhai—Girl Buyer, by Nearco 


A proven sire in 3 small crops ... In 1972, 
13 starters 11 winners, avg. earnings per 
starter $5,926 . . . Sire of Md. alln. winner 
Pere Doon ($27,692), N.Y. winners Honey 
Galore (over $40,000), My Guiding Light, 
D.P. Run Off, etc. 


$500 Live Foal 

Property of Kennersley Stud and Wilshire Farm 


HAPPY RIDAN 


Ridan—Happy Flirt, by Johns Joy 


Tough allowance winner of $40,000 . . . Set ntr at 
Monmouth (5f. : 57-1/5) . . . Happy Flirt is full sister to 
OH JOHNNY (SW $319,483)... Her 1972 yearling brought 
$62,000 at Keeneland . . . Ridan has sired the winners 
of over $2 million . . . First full season at stud 1973. 


$500 Live Foal 

Property of Joseph Tonelli 



Reasonable fees and real 
results. 


where your 


'KENNERSLEY 


mares 


make you money 


DAVE SEAMAN 
OWEN FOX, D.V.M. 
Church Hill, Md. 21623 
301/556-6622 
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Sara Secor 


Turney McKnight 
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Elkridge - Harford’s Masters 


]VIrs. Jay K. Secor and H. Turney McKnight, 
the new joint masters of the Elkridge-Harford 
Hunt Club (recognized in 1934), feel nothing 
but admiration for each other’s talents. Both 
frankly praise their venerable huntsman, Dallas 
Leith, who has hunted the hounds for 40 
years. 

Turney describes Sara’s contribution to the 
club by saying, “She creates a great deal of 
good will and humor. Everybody likes her.” 
While Sara, in turn, says, 'Turney does most 
everything. He takes the field completely. Oh, 
I do the honors now and then. But I’m usually 
riding a horse that I’m getting ready for 
racing (point to point), so I don’t like to go 
first through the bogs and everything. I prefer 
to stay back.” 

Sara Secor comes from a family of horse 
trainers. Her mother and father, the late Mr. 
and Mrs. John Bosley, Jr., were trainers during 
the twenties and thirties. Her sister, Mrs. 
Charles S. Bird, Jr., of Unionville, and brother, 
Jack, both train horses. Her husband, Jay K. 
Secor, died in I960. Sara lives at Inverness 


Story by Nancy Boyce 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball, Sally Fester 

Farm on My Lady’s Manor with her four 
children—John Bosley (J. B. who is 19 and 
has twice received the award given to the 
country’s most promising amateur steeplechase 
rider), Steve, 17, Beth, 15, and J. Ketchum 
(Ketch) who is 11. 

Describing her joint master, Sara says, 
"Turney has put all his effort into this job 
and has taken it terribly seriously. He’s not 
riding in races as often as he used to, nor is 
he going to Ireland so much, either. He has 
given them up for hunting. 

"We have 23 horses here on the farm, in¬ 
cluding a couple of green ones. Most of my time 
is taken up by these horses. Since this is the 
end of the year, we are selling horses like 
crazy. I’m keeping the ones with mileage on 
them. 

"J. B. works for me. He hunts every day he 
can to get the horses fit for the hunt races next 
spring. Beth is a big help on weekends. But 
they keep her so busy at Garrison that she only 
has time to ride one horse (St. James) when 
she gets home. It worries me, but she wants 
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to ride in ladies’ races this spring. I’d rather 
have her on St. James than on any other horse. 
He’s 16 and she’s 15, so they’re getting confi¬ 
dence in each other. 

"Steve is interested in skiing and is in school 
in Colorado but will be home in the spring to 
help. 

"Ketch is a motorcyclist at the moment. He 
had a couple of good hunts this fall then 
went back to the motorcycle. I hate those 
things. 

"Right now we have about 15 horses that 
we are getting ready for hunt meets and two 
for the shows. So you can see that I’m pretty 
busy.” 

Busy or not, Sara Secor manages to go out 
each day the hounds are hunted, and her 
admiration for Dallas Leith increases on each 
occasion. "He’s completely responsible for the 
pack, and we think it’s the best pack of 
hounds around,” she says. "Dallas chooses the 
bloodlines and trains the young pups. He’s 
had years of experience. We know nothing 
about hounds. When Dallas isn’t able to hunt, 
then Jack Graybeal hunts the hounds and 
Dallas follows in the truck. 

"Right now Bill Norris is in the hospital. 
We miss him terribly. Young Steve (Mayer) 
started working for us this year and is eager 
to learn. Wassie (Ball) has been helping when 
he can, too. He helps teach Steve, knows the 
country and where the foxes are. The hunting 
has been very good.” 

The other joint master, 29-year-old Turney 
McKnight, feels that he has the best possible 
professionals and the finest hounds. He says, 
"Mrs. (Dean) Bedford tells me, and I agree 
with her, that Dallas is probably the world’s 
finest huntsman and Jack Graybeal the world’s 
finest first whip. 

"Now, we are seeing the results of Dallas’ 
breeding and training programs. When the 
young hounds were taken out for the first 
time this fall, I couldn’t have imagined a group 
of young pups going any better. They settled 
down and hunted well. 

"Dallas favors a dominance of the American 
strain in our Cross-bred pack. We think it’s 
one of the easiest to follow.” 

Turney McKnight, grandson of John W. 
Hanes, was born in Great Falls, Va., and edu¬ 
cated in Washington schools. He lived in 
Ireland after graduating from college and 

Dallas Leith (above) has been huntsman 
at Elkridge-Harford for 40 years. 

Shown at left is whip William Norris. 
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before going to law school, so he knows what 
hunting and steeplechasing are like on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He lives at the club and 
travels to his law office in town each afternoon. 
Some of his horses are kept at the club and 
some at Audrey Riker’s Patchwork Farm. 

What with hunting in the late morning and 
afternoon, seeing to the business of running the 
club for which the master is responsible and 
keeping a law practice going, Turney doesn’t 
have many spare moments in a day. 

Audrey Riker says, "Turney tries to cram 
too many things into 20 minutes.” 

He is an active, energetic young man who 
is vitally interested in becoming a fine master 
of foxhounds. Describing Turney’s efforts as a 
field master, Sara says, "He puts electricity into 
his job. He sets a fast pace and you’ve got to 
have a good horse to keep up.” 

Turney, himself, describes how it feels to 
take on these new responsibilities by saying, 
"My own eyes are not particularly educated, 
but I’m learning. If I don’t know the country 
well, I go out and walk it first.” 

Steeplechasing as well as hunting is a prime 
interest in his life. For a time he headed a 
group of young men dedicated to improving 
and fostering the steeplechase sport. He rode 
in a few races last fall and hopes to have time 
to ride again in the spring. 

"An incidental benefit from all this hunting,” 
he says, "is that I have no trouble keeping fit 
or my weight down. 

"I enjoy jumping races and have ridden at 
most of the hunt meets here and in England 
and Ireland. My favorite course over there is 
Cheltenham. Although I’m an amateur, I find 
that there has been nothing but harmonious 
relations between the amateur and professional 
riders on both sides of the Atlantic. 

"The hunting in Ireland is really very dif¬ 
ferent. You jump only natural barriers, stone¬ 
walls, hedgerows, banks and ditches. It’s a 
real challenge to keep up. Wire is appearing 
now. I’ve seen a good Irish hunter jump up 
on a bank, push the wire that is' strung on 
top of it down with his knees and, then, slide 
down over it.” 

Quite obviously, Elkridge-Harford has a pair 
of interested and enthusiastic masters. Like the 
young hounds which were taken out this fall, 
they have settled down and are hunting well. □ 

Whip Jack Graybeal (above) also hunts 
hounds occasionally. Wassie Ball (right) 
has greatly assisted the hunt staff. 
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GOSHEN\ ’HUNT 

Field pauses with host Alfred Knowles at far right. 

Photograph by Linda L. Sullivan 


“A yelp was all we heard all day,” said 
Alfred Knowles of the day the Goshen Hunt 
met at his Distillery Farm near Clarksburg last 
month. "But we had a beautiful trail ride and 
lots of fun,” he quickly added. 

Sixty members and friends met at the 
Knowles’s farm which had indeed been the site 
of a distillery for sour mash whiskey until 1928 
when the Prohibitionists burned down the still. 
The house was built by the Price family in 
1825. Alfred and Jane Knowles are only its 
third owners. They were hosts for a stirrup cup 
which was served at noon. 


Huntsman Francis Fraley moved off with 
hounds at 1 o’clock. The 32 members of the 
field were led by joint masters Marrian D. 
Curran, Jr., and Daniel Ligon. 

They drew toward the farm of William 
Harris and then through that of Dr. Harold 
Holbrook. 

Still not a whimper from the hounds. 

They continued through the Gladhill and 
Beall properties and came back through Dr. 
Holbrook’s to Bennett Creek. By this time it 
was 4 o’clock and the field found itself at the 
lower end of Distillery Farm, so hounds were 
taken in. □ 
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Joe Joyce Is 90 



Joseph Norris Joyce will celebrate his 90th 
birthday this month. In almost a century, Joe 
has taken part in a wide range of horse activi¬ 
ties. Joe, who now lives with his niece (Mrs. 
James Rogers, in Baltimore), first became in¬ 
terested in horses when he ran away from his 
home on Doughoregan Manor in Howard county 
and went to work for William J. H. Watters, 
owner of Princeton, an early winner of three 
Maryland Hunt Cups, 1903, 1905, 1906. 

Joe was personal valet to Mr. Watters and 
rubbed the big horse for his owners, Billy and 
Sidney Watters, who were the uncle and father 
of Sidney Watters, Jr. Joes friends are many 
and varied since he hunted with both the Elk- 
ridge and Green Spring Hounds from the turn 
of the century until the late 1930’s. 

Joe is probably most celebrated as the com¬ 
poser of the hunting song, ”1 Got Hounds of 
My Own,” which is repeated here: 

I got hounds of my own, 

They’s the best hounds ever known, 


No hounds in England can beat them, 
For it’s all by runnin’ fast, 

The Ole fox save his life, at last, 

Three days, or better and 
we’ll catch him, God knows. 

Old fox jump up on a rail, 

And switch his bushy tail, 

Praise the Lord old Mose’ll smell him, 

Chorus: For it’s all. 

My old bitch, Annabelle, 

Ran that fox right straight to Hell, 
Praise the Lord those other 
hounds’ll hear her. 

Chorus: For it’s all. 

Put my horn up to my mouth, 

Blew it east, west, north and south, 
Praise the Lord old Mose’ll hear me. 
Chorus: For it’s all. 


Green Spring 


December’s rainy weather didn’t stop the 
Green Spring hounds from going out on sched¬ 
ule. 


Ben H. Hardaway, III, joint M.F.H. and hunts¬ 
man of the Midland Foxhounds in Columbus, 
Ga., visited here during the first week in De¬ 
cember. He brought four half-bred hunters 
with him and 16Vi couple of his American 
hounds which have the greatest amount of July 
blood of any recognized pack. The heavens 
opened and the rain poured down when they 
met at Jackson’s Hole, but Les Grimes reported 
that they were ’’the best pack of hounds I’ve 
ever seen working. You really don’t have to 
even crack the whip. The scent was bad in 
places, good in others, but the hounds worked 
very hard.” 

On Christmas Eve hounds met at the Ken¬ 
nels. Quite a few children who were home for 
the holidays were out. Walter Brewster was 
dressed as Santa Claus—red suit, big bag and 
grey beard. But when he came over the top of 
the small hill next to the clubhouse and joined 
the field, the horses didn’t like it at all. Sur¬ 
prisingly his own horse didn’t object. 

Said Les, "Hounds drew toward Shawan and 
we ran through the south side of the Maryland 
Hunt Cup course as far as Mr. (Thomas) 
Nichols’ place on Green Spring Avenue. 

The following Wednesday Green Spring 
went to Tiger Bennett’s farm in Harford county 
for a joint meet with Elkridge-Harford. "We 
ran for one hour and forty-five minutes,” Les 
said, "in pouring rain.” 
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HOlfSE 

PLAY 



Horse Play-our new 
magazine-will be out in 
April. Rates $5 per year. 
Published monthly. Enter 
your subscription now by 
telephoning 301-252-2100 or 
writing to Horse Play, 

Box 4, Timonium, 21093. 


A magazine devoted to en¬ 
couraging the sport of horseman¬ 
ship, irrespective of the type of 
riding or the type of horse. As its 
name suggests, Horse Ploy is a 
magazine for those who have fun 
and recreation with horses. 


Editor Snowden Carter 

Managing Editor ROBERT W. ELDREDGE 

Assistant Nancy Boyce 
Editors M. Finney Dance 
Cappy Jackson 

Office Manager VIOLET Sears 

Advertising MARY TURNBULL 
Manager 

Circulation Betty Fairbank 

Margaret Wheatley 

Photography WALTER M. BALL 
Cappy Jackson 
Jack Dewell 


Horse Play is published 12 times a 
year at 2223 York Road, Lutherville- 
Timonium, Md. 21093 by the Maryland 
Horse Breeders Association. Subscription 
rates $5.00 per year. Single copies 75tf. 

Second-class postage permit is now pend¬ 
ing. Postage is paid at Lutherville-Timo- 
nium, Md. 21093 and additional mailing 
offices. 

Address all communications to HORSE 
Play P.O Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093. 
Telephone—(301) 252-2100. 

The Maryland Horse Shows Association, 
Inc., and the Maryland Combined Training 
Association have designated HORSE PLAY 
as their official publication. 



Published by the Maryland Horse Breeders Assn. 
Printed by 

DULANY-VERNAY, INC. 

2250 Reisterstown Rd. 

Baltimore, Md. 21217 
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Story by Patty Montali 


If you were a successful contractor, but were 
also successfully acquiring ulcers, and your 
doctor told you to find a hobby, what would 
you pick? Supposing you turned out to be so 
good at your chosen avocation that you could 
make a living at it, too? Then you might have 
something in common with James A. Warner 
who picked photography and loves every 
minute of it. 

Mr. Warner is not a horseman but can fre¬ 
quently be seen with camera when the Elkridge- 
Harford Hunt Club is out chasing fox. He is 
a recorder of history’s traditions and has dis¬ 
covered foxhunting as a colorful and exciting 
sport. His photographs have a misty quality, 
a softness, a texture, something intangible that 
takes your breath away, or makes you suddenly 
smile. "What pleases me,” states Mr. Warner, 
is when people can look at my pictures and 
relate to them. When someone says, ’Oh, that 
looks like grandma’s chair' or That looks like 
where we used to live,’ that’s what I try to do.” 

Horses are to be the subject of Mr. Warner’s 
fifth book still in the formative stages. His first 
two books ( The Gentle People , and The Quiet 
Land) are about the Amish of Pennsylvania. 
He is one of the few outsiders ever permitted 
to live with an Amish family and record the 
lives of these people with a camera. The third 
has just come out and is called Songs That 
Made America. It contains folk songs with their 
histories and, of course, beautiful color photo¬ 
graphs. The fourth book is in progress now 
and is about Black people and their heritage. 

James Warner started photography only 
seven years ago and almost immediately began 


to win major honors. His pictures have been 
printed in McCalls, Life, Redbook, and others. 
He has also held his own exhibitions. Mr. 
Warner has made a cozy gallery and studio 
out of a lovely old house in Forest Hill, 
Maryland, where he exhibits his own work 
as well as that of other photographers. Also on 
display are the pictures of Hoag Levins, Mr. 
Warner’s young associate. 

The work of both men has been accepted in 
photographic circles not only as competent 
picture taking but as fine art. Mr. Warner says 
many people mistake his photographs for 
paintings and are sometimes disappointed to 
find they are not. He hopes to prove that pho¬ 
tography can be as much a fine art as painting 
or sculpture. 

This man is indeed a romantic whose honest 
interest in other people may be the key to his 
success. He takes time to know his subject 
because he feels the whole mood or character 
of the subject and his environment should 
show up in the picture. Particularly with horses 
he feels this is important. 

Sometimes forgetful, Mr. Warner keeps 
things written down and puts the notes in his 
"active pocket” on the left side of his pants 
for reminders. When completed the papers go 
into the right or "inactive pocket..” Unfortun¬ 
ately sometimes the "active pocket” is forgotten 
too; but, hopefully the note to do the horse 
book will not be. If any of you take the time 
to seek out some of his work you will not be 
disappointed.. And perhaps you’ll join me in 
waiting impatiently for that next book. 
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MERCEDES-BENZ 


PORSCHE AUDI 


Sales • Service • Parts 
Leasing • European Delivery 
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801 North York Road, Towson, Maryland 21204 (301) 821-8000 


DAYLIGHT BREAK-INS UP 347> 

How much of a gambler are you willing to be with the safety of your family and 
home? After all . . . you have at lot at stake. Let us install a quality burglar alarm 
system in your home, to keep all of your assets intact. At Dictograph Security Sys¬ 
tems of Maryland we’ve installed over V2 million burglar alarm systems nationwide. 
This makes us the largest residential burglar alarm company in the United States. 
Most systems can be installed in just one short day. There are many to choose 
from. Pick the burglar alarm system that's perfect for your needs. If you can’t be 
at home all day to curb the rising daylight burglary rate ... let our system do it 
for you. For a free, no obligation appointment with one of Dictograph’s security 
consultants just give us a call. Need more information . . . just mail the handy 
coupon at the bottom of this page. 


SECURITY SYSTEMS OF MD. 

3635 OLD COURT ROAD 
PIKESVILLE, MARYLAND 21208 

( 301 ) 486-0033 



Please send me more information on how Dictograph 
can protect my home and family. 

NAME . 

PHONE . 

ADDRESS . 

city.... 

STATE-ZIP .. 
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Col. Ljungquist Is 
Expert On Dressage 


Story by Patty Montali 


UT 1 


1 wig of heather,” said Col. Bengt Ljung¬ 
quist, "that is what my name means—twig of 
heather.” 

But the 60-year-old former Swedish cavalry 
officer resembles nothing so fragile as a heather 
twig. Tall and brisk, he loves horses and knows 
dressage. In fact, he is one of the very few 
persons in this country capable of training a 
horse for the Grand Prix level. 

(Editor’s note: The Grand Prix level is the 
highest in dressage. It is at this level that 
Olympic riders compete.) 

Colonel Ljungquist came to this country in 
1969 to instruct the dressage phase of the Vir¬ 
ginia Combined Training Center’s clinic. 

Quite obviously, the colonel liked what he 
found in the United States. 

He lives today in Germantown (Md.) with 
his charming wife and spends his time develop¬ 
ing dressage horses and dressage riders at Mrs. 
Helene Asmis Clifford’s sparklingly new horse 
facilities in Sykesville. 

Assisting him with this work nine months 
out of the year is Elizabeth Lewis. Miss Lewis, 
a resident of Atlanta (Ga.), resides with the 
Ljungquists while working with the colonel 
here in Maryland. 

"I didn’t come to this country to be a pro¬ 
fessional horseman,” says Col. Ljungquist, "it 
is simply my pleasure to do this type of work 


in my old age. Most of our efforts are directed 
to reschooling horses. It is difficult to find tal¬ 
ented young and unspoiled horses. I imagine 
that horses of this type are somewhere—but 
where, I don’t know.” 

Colonel Ljungquist rode at home in Sweden 
as a child and at the same time took up fenc¬ 
ing. He was on the Swedish Olympic Fencing 
team from 1936 to 1956, winning a bronze 
medal in London and a silver medal in Hel¬ 
sinki. When he left the fencing team he de¬ 
voted more of his time to riding. He learned 
most of his skill in the Swedish Army Riding 
School under Bertil Sandstrom, himself a medal 
winner in the Olympics. 

One of the best horses Colonel Ljungquist 
ever had was a Trakehner gelding named Karat. 
The colonel trained Karat in his native Sweden 
where he was a champion many times. But, on 
occasion, something would "snap in the horse’s 
brain.’’ He would go beserk, making a shambles 
of his test. Unfortunately for Colonel Ljung¬ 
quist, this happened on the occasion of the 
Tokyo Olympics in 1964. 

Some time later, the colonel sold the horse 
to Domini Lawrence of Great Britain who at 
the time wanted a horse who could teach her 
the Grand Prix movements. Miss Lawrence 
changed Karat’s name to San Fernando and it 
was under this name that he represented G. B. 
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in the Mexico Olympics in 1968, placing a 
good ninth. But in Munich in 1972 something 
again went wrong with San Fernando, and the 
pair were a disappointing last. 

Anyone looking forward to schooling a horse 
to the Grand Prix level should be prepared to 
spend about four to five years at it, says Colonel 
Ljungquist. A suitable horse should have good 
conformation with the back not too long. He 
should have "three good paces,” meaning he 
should move well at the walk, trot and canter. 
The horse should have a nice disposition, and 
he should have presence and elegance when he 
moves. 

"Dressage competitions have vastly improved 
in the U. S. in the last three years,” Colonel 
Ljungquist observed. "People are starting to 
understand what to look for because they are 
interested, and so have organized clinics, at¬ 
tracted good instructors and are learning. 

"In Sweden, the government helps support 
its Olympic teams. Also in Europe there is 
good prize money in dressage shows. This helps 
to support competitors.” 

The colonel feels there is no reason wny 
U. S. riders on U. S.-bred horses should not be 
formidable in the international dressage ring 
just as they are in jumping and three-day com¬ 
petitions. Most riders, he says, don’t have the 
basic training they need and push the horse 
along before he is ready. "Daily work with the 
horse is what pays off. A rider must be consis¬ 
tent in his training method to be successful. If 
a rider is constantly changing the way he uses 
his aids he will only confuse the horse. You 
can’t train a horse in a two-day clinic. 

"Two important movements most often ne¬ 
glected in the basic training of the horse are 
the 'turn on the forehand’ and 'leg yielding.’ 
These are supple exercises to make the horses 
obedient to the aids and move away from the 
leg. A great majority of riders rely on too much 
use of the hand.” 

Training with Colonel Ljungquist since he 
has been in this country is Elizabeth Lewis. 
Miss Lewis has come up through the ranks of 
the Pony Club, combined training, and finally 
has decided that dressage was to be her primary 
interest. She is an attractive 23-year-old horse¬ 
woman who cuts a poised and elegant figure in 
the saddle. A competent artist, she could be 
expert at many things. Although a keen com¬ 
petitor, she says the artistic quality that can be 
expressed through dressage is what appeals to 
her rather than the competitive aspect. In com¬ 
petition "the free style tests are the most fun 
because you can show off your horse’s strong 


points by designing the test yourself.” Some of 
the movements she includes in her free style 
tests are flying changes of lead at the canter 
every three strides on the circle and a transition 
from extended trot to walk. Miss Lewis’ goal 
at the moment is to compete in Europe with 
two of her horses. 

Her No. 1 prospect for a European campaign 
is the mare Ludmilla (a registered Holsteiner 
sired by an English Thoroughbred) who be¬ 
longed to Colonel Ljungquist’s sister in Mexico 
and completed the three-day event in the 1968 
Olympics on the Mexican team. Last year among 
Ludmilla’s victories was the FEI Intermediate 
Test (only the Grand Prix is higher) at the 
Eastern States Regional Olympic Trials. Lud¬ 
milla will compete in 1973 at the Grand Prix 
level. 

Miss Lewis also has the chestnut gelding 
Abraxas who will compete in the spring at the 
Prix St. George level. 

Performing on the third level this year will 
be Blue Jay, a gray gelding owned by Colonel 
Ljungquist. There is also the new addition 
Glad You Came who will be at the training 
level. 

Both Miss Lewis and Colonel Ljungquist 
ride and work on the training of each of their 
horses. 

Miss Lewis rides in a Passier dressage saddle. 
She says they do all their schooling in eggbutt 
snaffles, seldom using the double bridle. Because, 
"if you use the double bridle too much you 
tend to rely on it to solve your problems. If 
you can’t get a movement in a snaffle some¬ 
thing is going wrong.” 

The Ljungquist-Lewis horses are kept at Mrs. 
Clifford’s riding center. Mrs. Clifford is the 
daughter of the late Carl H. Asmis, renowned 
international horseman. Included under one 
roof is the indoor ring (70' x 176'), 20 box 
stalls, private living quarters, and glass-enclosed 
observation area And if that isn’t enough, the 
temperature inside is always 47 degrees in the 
winter. 

Although she has studied with other instruc¬ 
tors, Miss Lewis is most enthusiastic over what 
she has learned with Colonel Ljungquist. Why? 
"Because he is human,” she says. "He has a solid 
knowledge of his subject and is completely 
honest. He really cares. He has a good philos¬ 
ophy of life, I think. He accepts things the way 
they are but tries to make them better. 

"You always know when you have done an 
exercise just right. His ultimate compliment is 
to tip his hat and in a crisp voice say: 'Thank 
you very much.’ ” 
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Fenwick Outlines 
New Formula For 
Classification Of 
Hunt Meet Riders 


Charles Fenwick, Jr., president of the Ama¬ 
teur Riders Association, announced last month 
that the National Steeplechase and Hunt Asso¬ 
ciation has adopted the A.R.A.’s proposal for a 
reclassification of riders at hunt meets. 

Effective January 1, riders will be placed in 
one of the following three categories: 

AMATEUR riders —This class of persons will 
be restricted to those individuals who do not 
derive their livelihood from an area of business, 
or other source, related to any part or aspect 
of the horse industry. An Amateur Rider, 
whether as an individual or as part of or on be¬ 
half of any organization, may not receive any 
compensation whatsoever for the exercise of 
his or her ability. Amateur Riders may be re¬ 
imbursed only for travel expenses incurred to 
and from recognized steeplechase meetings. 
They may receive reimbursement for such ex¬ 
penses provided these expenses have been ap¬ 
proved by the National Steeplechase and Hunt 
Association. 

This class of licensed rider will be allowed 
to train as many of his or her own horses and 
as many of those which belong to members of 
his or her immediate family (to include only 
the person’s parents, his or her children and 
the spouse of such individuals). Such person 
will also be allowed to train two (2) other 
horses at any one time for racing at reasonable 
cost in which he or she has no ownership in¬ 
terest. Amateur Riders electing this option 
must annually apply to the National Steeple¬ 
chase and Hunt Association for a Restricted 
Trainers License. 

REGISTERED AMATEUR RIDERS —This class of 
persons will be composed of those individuals 
who derive the major part of their earned in¬ 
come from areas of the horse industry other 
than principally riding or exercising race 
horses. They may not be compensated specifi¬ 
cally for riding or exercising race horses or for 
riding in races in any manner whatsoever. Reg¬ 
istered Amateur Riders will be eligible to re¬ 
ceive reimbursement for their travel expenses 
in the manner allowed by the National Steeple¬ 
chase and Hunt Association. 

PROFESSIONAL RIDERS AND/OR JOCKEYS— 
This class of persons will consist of professional 
hunt servants, grooms, apprentices, stable lads 
and persons who are or have been employed 
with pay in the capacity of riders in private, 
hunting, racing, showing, livery or horse deal¬ 
ers’ stables. It will also include persons who 
have received payment, directly or indirectly, 
for riding. 

STUDENTS OR PERSONS UNDER TWENTY-ONE 
(21) YEARS OF AGE —All such individuals tem- 
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porarily employed in jobs involving riding will 
not be deemed professional riders if their em¬ 
ployment does not involve riding races or show¬ 
ing. 

RE-CLASSIFICATION —Should an individual 
previously classified as a professional rider and/ 
or jockey pursue an occupation totally unre¬ 
lated to professional riding, he or she may, 
after one year cessation, appeal to the Board of 
Stewards for re-classification as an amateur 
rider or registered amateur rider. 

Mr. Fenwick explains the effectiveness of 
the Amateur Riders Association by saying, "We 
feel that by being a group we have a certain 
amount of clout that an individual doesn’t have. 
As a unified body of people interested in steeple¬ 
chasing we can tap sources that one person 
can’t. Our board is made up of people from all 
parts of the country where there are hunt 
meets. Its members are representative of differ¬ 
ent financial interests, too. 

’’Although the number of our dues-paying 
members is small when it is compared to the 
number of amateurs riding, we send our mail¬ 
ings and information to everyone who holds a 
license in the N.S.H.A. 

"We started in 1971 and would like to be a 
conduit for ideas. We welcome suggestions 


from anyone, and we hope they will come to 
us with good ideas. We will try to implement 
them. 

"Besides working on this rule change we 
started a hurdle series to complement the Cor¬ 
inthian Series (these are three flat races which 
are held at three hunt meets in the fall. An 
award is given to the horse accumulating the 
most points). 

"This year the hurdle series was won by Mrs. 
William Coxe Wright’s Master Irish which was 
ridden by Paddy Neilson in races at Fair Hill, 
Rolling Rock, Rose Tree and Middleburg. We 
were pleased by the turnout for these races. 
Many people went out and got horses specifi¬ 
cally for this purpose. By luck I got together 
with Paul Wimert who had imported a mare 
from Chile named *Minaccia. Paddy beat u« 
by one point for top honors. 

"Our group also discussed putting a syndi¬ 
cate together to buy Fair Hill but were advised 
that this was not the proper time for such 
action. 

"At our annual dinner held last month we 
recognized Chris Elser as the top rider because 
of the number of winning mounts he had this 
year." □ 



Remodel your old barn during the winter months and let us develop plans with you 
now if you want to build a new barn in the spring. 

DeGarmo Constructors and Associates 


Upperco, Md. 


301-833-4363 
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(Nashua—*Quaver II, *Tudor Minstrel) 


NASHVER is the sire of 35 winners, 3 stakes winners, 1 stakes-placed, 
which have won 166 races, earning $775,684 with just 4 crops racing. His 
winners include AT ARMS LENGTH ($107,562), WEEKEND FUN ($72,- 
085), LIGHT SPLASH ($24,235), and the hardknocking winners Little Nash 
($64,941), Evyne ($52,241), Tashua ($49,824), Nashcordia ($49,150), 
Nashlina ($31,283), etc. 

PRIVATE CONTRACT Property of Pelican Stable 



Warwick, Cecil County, Maryland 21912 • Phone: (301) 755-6877 or (301) 275-2249 
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Tooters and Timmy 



(Mrs. Barner has since moved her school back 
to an earlier location, Unionville, near Easton.) 

When Tooters was about six and a half 
years old, the Sullivans acquired Timmy for 
their older daughter, Dana. He was bought 
from Bill Fleck, a local farmer, and his first 
schooling was done by Bob Huntemann, then 
at Perry Cabin Riding School. Since then, 
Tooters has done all the schooling herself. 

Timmy is a handsome pinto who stands 
about 15.3. He had a Thoroughbred sire and 
his dam was a pinto of unknown breeding. 
Tooters claims Timmy is about as good-natured 
a horse as one could want — "a beginner 
could ride him without any trouble” — but 
she believes his natural jumping ability is a re¬ 
sult of the Thoroughbred blood. 

Mrs. Sullivan will never forget the time 
Tooters took Timmy into an open jumping 
class and the jumps were up to 4'9". Although 
Timmy had no trouble negotiating the first 
jump, Tooters lost her nerve and pulled him 
up before the next fence. 

Tooters’ equitation teacher, Mrs. Barner 
comments only that "Timmy is one darn good 
horse—he would make an excellent junior 
mount.” 

This is a goal which Tooters also has in mind 
now that Timmy is well established as a Plea¬ 
sure Horse champion. 

"I intend to show him in the Junior Division 
next year, and I will also be showing Hobo, 
who was second in English Pleasure Horse, 
Maryland and Eastern Shore, last year," Tooters 
says. 

Tooters is president of the Tidewater Pony 
Club, now in its third year. She and her mother 


who is co-district commissioner, are devoting 
many hours of work to the success of the club. 
More mounted meetings with guest instructors 
are coming up this year, Tooters says. The club 
sponsored a four-day riding camp this past 
summer, sent a team to the Regional Rally 
near Centreville in July (which came in third) 
and has given two annual horse shows. 

For Tooters, who admits that she shows 
because she enjoys the competition and frankly 
"likes to win,” the Pony Club presidency is 
a new kind of challenge. The same quiet 
determination which makes Tooters a champion 
rider is also a valuable asset to the club, her 
mother believes. 

One area where Tooters and her riding in¬ 
structor are in basic agreement about Pony 
Club is the value of more and more equitation 
guidance. Tooters has qualified in equitation 
finals for the past two years but has never 
won top place. At the Miles River Riding 
School, Easton, she has won the Advanced 
Equitation trophy twice, in the fall of 1971 
and the spring of 1972. Besides her instructor, 
Mrs. Barner, she values the help given her by 
such teachers as Clayton Bailey, of Sweet Briar, 
and Hugh Wiley. 

When Tooters graduates from high school in 
1974, the gift she is hoping for is "a big, 
black Thoroughbred,” her dream horse. Her 
father sighs and smiles and says that he too 
hopes he can find her such an animal. 

Tooters has no intention of giving up show 
competition in the future. After graduation, 
she will look for work as a secretary and, per¬ 
haps, start to compete with that big black 
horse she is dreaming about now. □ 
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Riding at Gunston School 

Story by Jean Crook 
Photographs by R. Austin Walmsley 


^The Eastern Shore is one of the few 
places you can come back to and nothing has 
changed,” says Penelope Keating, riding in¬ 
structor at Gunston School for Girls and 
mother of three (Tommy, 8; Patrick, 6, and 
Ann, 3). 

Pia had heard about the job when she was a 
student at Porlock in her home country of 
England. A friend who had been hired for the 
job got married, so Pia took it instead. She 
began teaching at Gunston in 1961. 

Through her association with Gunston, 
Penelope met her husband, Thomas Keating 
IV, of Centreville. After she married Tommy 
in 1964, she left Gunston, moving with her 
husband to Baltimore. During the Baltimore 
stay Mrs. Keating hunted with the Green 
Spring Hounds and taught riding to pony 
clubbers. She returned to Gunston in 1971. 

Gunston, whose enrollment is 70 ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade students, 
has always stressed riding. In fact, in its be¬ 
ginning, the students at Gunston rode to 
school just as they rode to church on Sundays. 
During cold weather they traveled in a sleigh 
across the frozen Corsica river to Centreville. 
Boats and horses have always characterized 
Gunston, and it is easy to see why. 

The school was founded in 1911. It was 
originally co-educational and had a boys’ camp 
there in the summer, which is how Gunston’s 
canoe fleet came to be. During the 50’s it be¬ 
came exclusively for girls and had 28 students. 
Gunston first began as a school for the Middle- 
ton children, run by Sam and ’’Aunt Mary” 

Right, English-born riding instructor 

Pia Keating is shown with her Mr. Mustard 
and Gunston mascot Silver Feather. 


Middleton who hired tutors for their three 
children. It expanded when friends started 
coming to the school. 

All sports at Gunston—sailing, field hockey, 
tennis, and basketball are free and part of the 
curriculum—except riding, which, necessarily, 
has to be extra. 

There is riding instruction both in the ring 
and out on the trail. Mrs. Keating, whose hus¬ 
band is a lawyer, is especially proud of the 
longeing or jumping pen, the Jane Pearce 
Riding Ring and Outside Course. The girls 
take trail rides to nearby Pioneer Point and 
often school over the Tuckahoe Pony Club 
Cross Country Course there. 

The school's beautiful new 29-stall barn 
was a gift from an old friend. Gunston has 
some nice gift and loan horses, in addition 
to their own and students’ horses. Mrs. Keating 
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keeps two or three of her own horses there, 
including the outstanding three-day horse "Mr. 
Mustard” whom she completely made. (He 
was originally Western.) A girl may board her 
own horse at Gunston, in which case there is 
no charge for riding, or she may ride a Gunston 
horse on a three-day or five-day program, 
whichever she chooses. At the present time, 
seven girls are boarding their own horses. 

Mrs. Keatings girls especially like to com¬ 
pete in three-phase events. Although Mrs. 
Keating is perhaps best known for her interest 
in dressage, she says she is really interested 
in everything, which is why she likes three- 
phase. On dressage in Maryland, Pia comments 
that standards have come up tremendously fast. 

Riding clothes at Gunston during the week 
are very informal. In fact, the girls, along 
with stableman Lloyd Thomas, do all the barn 
work. 

Gunston’s students come from as far away 
as Texas, New York, Tennessee and the Caro- 
linas. There are 26 day-students at Gunston; 
and among them are Cathy Cleary and Dan- 
nette and Alison Blohm who travel to and 
from school every day by motorboat, except 
during bad weather. All three are riding stu¬ 
dents and pony clubbers. It is only a 15 


minute boat trip for the girls, but 40 minutes 
by car! 

Pia has been at Gunston longer than she has 
been in any one place, being from a service 
family in Great Britain. 

Pia never gets tired of the peaceful atmo¬ 
sphere at Gunston. The old and new buildings 
sit side by side on a beautiful hillside over¬ 
looking the placid tidal Corsica river. 

Every year for 54 straight years, all of 
Gunston went with Aunt Mary Middleton to 
the Maryland Hunt Cup. This may be where 
famous hunt racing enthusiast, Ginny 
Tydings—wife of former Senator Joseph Tyd- 
ings and owner of "Mr. R. L. Zee”—first be¬ 
came interested in racing over fences. Mrs. 
Tydings is a former Gunston girl. 

Last year Pia Keating started a Gunston 
Drill Team which she hopes someday can 
exhibit in public. So far they have exhibited 
at Gunston’s private horse show. 

Gunston may someday produce a great 
woman rider—certainly the instruction and 
everything needed to do so is available. If not, 
at least it will turn out happy, well-adjusted 
young women who love and understand their 
friend, the horse—thanks to Pia Keating. Q 
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DAVIDSON 


CLINIC 

I 


Story by Carol Bauman 

Photographs by R. Austin Walmsley, Peter Winants 


Both horse and rider need to be in top 
physical condition to perform satisfactorily in 
three-day eventing, or any other exacting phase 
of equitation, according to Olympic silver 
medalist Bruce Davidson. The 22-year-old 
Davidson made his point while instructing 20 
Eastern Shore junior riders at a two-day clinic 
held at Pioneer Point, Centreville, early last 
month. 

Sponsored by the Tuckahoe Pony Club, the 
Davidson clinic was inspired by Ross Peddicord, 
formerly of Washington College, a personal 
friend of Davidson and an advisor to the 
Tuckahoe Club. Mrs. Jean Crook and Mr. John 
F. Kelly, co-district commissioners of the club, 
followed through on the idea, secured David¬ 
son’s acceptance and sent notices to neigh¬ 
boring schools and pony clubs. The response 
was so overwhelming that many had to be 
turned down, and even so the 20 riders ac¬ 
cepted were divided into two groups of ten, 
r wo more than the number Davidson had 
specified as his limit. 

Ideal weather conditions and an ideal lo¬ 
cation (the indoor riding hall and the outside 


course at Pioneer Point) combined to make a 
memorable occasion for both riders and spec¬ 
tators. Pioneer Point, once the home of the 
builder of the Empire State Building, the late 
John Jacob Raskob, was recently broken up 
when the Russian Embassy purchased the two 
beautiful old mansions on the property. The 
land on which the huge old riding hall is lo¬ 
cated is currently owned by a development 
syndicate, and is on loan to the Tuckahoe Pony 
Club. The building itself is a delight, but for 
the horse lover, it is a dream come true. 

"It is so nice to know that there is someone 
like Davidson who has both the ability to ride 
and the ability to get across to the students, 
because so many fine horsemen just cannot do 
both,” was the comment of Mrs. Pia Keating, 
riding instructor at Gunston School, Centre¬ 
ville. Mrs. Keating had five students at the 
clinic, all of whom, she said, came away with 
”a tremendous enthusiasm for three-day event¬ 
ing.” 

And according to Mrs. Kathryn Barner, who 
had six students in attendance, "you could see 
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a definite improvement in nearly everyone by 
the second day. 

"Considering the fact he is only 22, he con¬ 
ducted the clinic with a great deal of poise 
and confidence. He has a lot to offer. He defi¬ 
nitely helped these children,” Mrs. Barner said 
afterwards. 

If any one idea set the theme for the clinic, 
it must have been Davidson’s heavy emphasis 
on constant forward impulse, an emphasis that 
seemed to help both horse and rider and which 
opened entirely new frontiers for several riders. 

"In my students, he certainly brought their 
attention to their lack of use of the lower leg. 
Everybody seemed to have trouble adjusting to 
that, but of course it is something they have 
been taught,” Mrs. Barner said. 

Mrs. Keating commented that Davidson 
seemed to clarify for many the fact that using 
contact without strong legs sometimes creates 
a tendency in the rider to be heavy-handed on 
the horse’s mouth. 

"But I particularly liked his mental approach 
in schooling, which was never to do anything 
in haste or in anger. We enjoyed watching him 
work with a horse and noticed the deceptively 
calm manner he uses with them. He simply and 
quietly gets the job done, with absolutely no 



need for roughness or excitement,” Mrs. 
Keating said. 

To those who rode in the clinic, the emphasis 
on physical fitness for the rider was brought 
home forcefully. After hours of responding to 
Davidson’s orders to "close your legs! open 
your chest! sit straight! close your hands! and 
legs! legs! legs! the strain began to tell. 

The majority of the young riders could well 
have been taught on a more advanced level by 
Davidson—had they been in the physical con¬ 
dition to bear up under the demanding pace. 

Keeping in condition is of course a full-time 
job for Davdson and his fellow U.S.E.T. mem¬ 
bers. At a lecture given in connection with the 
clinic Davidson underscored physical develop¬ 
ment in discussing preparation of the horse for 
cross country competition. It is his theory that 
short, three to five-minute work sessions of 
trotting or cantering, followed by ten or fifteen- 
minute walk periods do more to develop the 
capacity of heart and lungs than does constant 
work at a fast pace. For horse and rider, he 
recommends jogging beside the horse for a 
half-hour period each day, for the all-important 
development of wind and stamina in both. 

In order of importance, perhaps the three 
most significant contributions toward better 
equitation made by the clinic concerned (1) 
building stamina in horse and rider; (2) in¬ 
sisting on constant use of the lower leg to get 
forward impulse in all kinds of horses; and 
(3) a calm, but determined, mental approach 
to schooling. 

The emphasis on care of horse and rider’s 
health—diet, rest, exercise and daily work came 
as no surprise, but for more than a few the 
obvious need for greater strength and endurance 
was brought into sharper focus by Davidson. 

Next, the need for constant forward impulse 
to get the best movement and the most precise 
control out of the horse, something nearly 
every good teacher knows, was at first confusing 
to some who were puzzled by Davidson’s in¬ 
sistence on the use of stronger legs even on 
horses who tended to rush at a fence. The trick, 
of course, was to get even the hot horse to 
engage his hind legs, something which the 
Olympic star proved to spectators can be done 
through contact plus strong leg. 

At left, Bruce Davidson gives instruction 
to Mary Baldwin, a Gunston School student. 
He is shown opposite training for the 1972 
Olympics, in which he won a silver medal. 
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Third, a calm mental approach to equitation 
was perhaps best expressed by Davidson in an 
early comment during the clinic. He told the 
riders that a great deal of research was currently 
being done—it had been sadly neglected until 
now, he said—on the nervous system of the 
horse. It is being found, he said, that the equine 
nervous system is closer to man’s than is any 
other animal’s. Consequently, the use of im¬ 
mediate and frequent reward, and instantaneous 
punishment for disobedience, took on more 
meaning. 

As one young rider expressed it, "He seemed 
always to be taking the horse’s side in any 
given problem. He made you feel that you 
must put yourself in the horse’s place when 
asking him for anything.” 

And in his lecture on cross country riding, 
it was kindness and consideration for the ani¬ 
mal which seemed to dominate his thinking. 

The reaction of the students to the young 
Davidson was almost one of awe. 

"He has something of a Star quality,” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Crook. "While he was most precise 
and exacting about what he wanted, there was 
never any complaint from anyone. He seemed 
to put a spell on them while he was working 
with them. He commanded their respect in a 


way I’ve never quite seen in another instructor.” 

In return for all the individual attention, the 
students were unfailingly prompt, observed all 
the rules, and kept the grounds and the stables 
immaculate. 

The influence of Davidson continues to 
trickle down through the 20 participants and 
their instructors to the younger Pony clubbers 
and other riders. In particular, Davidson seemed 
to be teaching a very definite type of dressage 
seat, but one which he carried through all 
phases of riding. It was described by one stu¬ 
dent as involving "a relaxed leg through the 
thigh and the knee, with all the grip in the 
lower leg. You must keep the lower leg on 
the horse at all times, relaxing the thigh and 
knee and allowing them to push away from 
the saddle. As a result, you can really relax, sit 
deeper in the saddle, yet always have the lower 
leg ready to push the horse forward. At first, 
the position seemed awkward and required 
effort, but after lots of work in that position, 
without stirrups, it actually became less tiring 
than the way we had been riding.” 

"And when your horse has done well,” said 
another, "he always said, ’Okay, fine, now 
walk and pat, pat and walk.’ We won’t forget 
that.” □ 
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Eastern Shore 
Awards Dinner 


Story and Photographs by Carol Bauman 


Holding identical trophies at left are 
Janice Bledsoe and Susan Slacum, 
whose hunter ponies shared championship. 

Double champion One N Only's team 
(below) includes rider Richard Zimmerman 
and owners Mr. and Mrs. Claude Owen. 


IVIore than 350 persons jammed The Wharf, 
a harbor-side restaurant in St. Michaels, Md., 
for the twentieth annual awards banquet spon¬ 
sored by the Combined Eastern Shore Horse 
Shows November 25, 1972. It was the largest 
crowd in the association’s history, according to 
Bill and Olive Schell, who are Chairman and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the group. 

"We had fully 100 more people than we have 
ever had in the past," Olive Schell said, "and 
there had to be at least 40 or more who came 
without reservations." 

The unexpected size of the crowd caused 
havoc with the serving plans of Dick and Ann 
Ford, proprietors of The Wharf. A maximum 
two hour wait to take a turn at the buffet table 
drew some grumbles, and the business of pre¬ 
senting awards began later than scheduled. But 
the enthusiasm of the winning exhibitors and 
their families had not dimmed when the gleam¬ 
ing trophies and colorful ribbons were finally 
awarded. 

Grand Champions of the Pony Hunter Di¬ 
vision were Even Gamble, owned and ridden 
by Janice Bledsoe, Towson, and Miles River 
Moonglow, owned and ridden by Susan Slacum, 
Baltimore. Both ponies had earned 58 points in 
the Pony Hunter Division. Champion Junior 
Hunter was Drummer Boy, owned by Dave 
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Greene of Milford, Del, and ridden by Billy 
Schell, also of Milford. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude Owen’s One N Only 
took championships in both the Green Hunter 
and Regular Working Hunter Divisions, with 
Richard Zimmerman the winning rider. 

Grand Champion of the Delmarva Hunter 
Division was Mary Beth Peck, Lewes, Del., 
whose Gwynedd Fairwell had 77 points. She 
was presented a new Eldonian saddle, gift of 
Bunny Junction, Newark, Del. 

The CESHS also awarded trophies in a Ten¬ 
nessee Walking Horse Division, a Western 
Pleasure Division, and a Hunter Seat and a 
Stock Seat Equitation Division. Representatives 
of Arabians, Half Arabians, Quarter Horses and 
Appaloosas also took honors. 

Complete results of the championships fol¬ 
low: 

Final Point Standings 1972 


Lead Line Pony 

L Rolling Ridge Bluebell, Lynn Martin 33 

2. V.P’s First Lady, Christine Majchrzak 28 

3. Bayside Maybelline, Sharon and Robin Dunn 7 

4. Sweet Briar Anne, Jeffrey Worsham 6 

5. Little Doll, Park Hazard Farm 5 

Small Pony Hunter 

L Even Gamble, Janice Bledsoe 58 

1. Miles River Moonglow, Susie Slacum 58 

2. Choo Choo, Streett and Brooks Moore 25 

3. Little Acres Peanuts, Little Acres Stable 21 

4. My Tee Miss, Philip Alexander 20 

5. Blue Ice, Debbie Arnold 13 

6 . Cinderella, Sylvia Streich 

(Ann Burckes, rider) 6 

Medium Pony Hunter 

1 . Sundae, Tammy Foraker 54 

2. Zim’s Little Fella, Tracey Weinberg 44 

3. Jet Tide, Bonnie Alexander 35 

3. Miles River Periwinkle, 

Miles River Riding School 35 

4. Drummer Boy, Oak Knoll Stables 32 

5. Dark Shadow, Joseph Quattrochi 30 

6 . Farnley Effert, Louise Lefferts 26 

Large Pony Hunter 

1. McLane’s Moonraker, Laura Gordy 57 

2. Gwynedd Lovewell, Zoellen Wilmot 55 

3. Gray Chick, Oak Knoll Stables 38 

4. Rendova Cheshire, Sheila Behlke 34 

5. Little Acres Hi Fly, Little Acres Stable 27 

6 . Mr. Bo Jangles, Clay Dudley 24 

Junior Hunter 

1. Drummer Boy, Dave Greene 

(Billy Schell, rider) 83 

2. Hallmark II, Sara Drake 43 

3. Mannequin, Zoellen Wilmot 42 

4. Brigadoon, Wendy Warwick 26 

5. Mademoiselle, Robert Williams 

(Beth Cantrell, rider) 25 

6 . Fancy Cajun, Derbytown Stables 24 

Green Hunter 

1. One N Only, Mr. and Mrs. Claude W. Owen 83 

2. Revolution, Clara Petrini 27 
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3. Tiffany Square, Richard Zimmerman 20 

4. Camelot Comet, Jabolin Farm 14 

5. Tanya Lola, Tanjay Farm 10 

Regular Working Hunter 

1 . One N Only, Mr. and Mrs. Claude Owen 53 

2. Bell Boy, Holly House Farm 

(Ira Zimmerman, rider) 40 

2 . Full Cry, Roxanne Higginbotham 40 

3. Teakwood, Bonnie Alexander 23 

4. Idealistic, Clara Petrini 14 

5. Revolution, Clara Petrini 10 

6 . Mighty Big, Charles Gartrell 9 

6 . Candy Track, Diana Hounshell 9 

Jumper Division 

1 . Foxwood, Barbara De Maio 

(Ira Zimmerman, rider) 13 

2. House Guest, Fox Rest Farm 

(Butch Gardner, rider) 10 

3. Charles Brown, Fox Rest Farm 

(Butch Gardner, rider) 6 

4. Drummer Boy, Dave Greene 

(Billy Schell, rider) 5 

4. Rough Diamond, J. M. Plumb 5 

4. Sail Away, Karin Edwards 5 

Delmarva Hunter, Under 14 

1. Gwynedd Fairwell, Mary Beth Peck 77 

2. Mr. Bo Jangles, Clay Dudley 53 

2 . Sundae, Tammy Foraker 53 

3. Miles River Periwinkle, Miles River Riding 

School (Susie duPont, rider) 32 

4. Ho Hum, Milbury Ross 28 

5. Miles River Twig, Miles River Riding School 

(Lisa Veeck, rider) 26 

6 . Barbee, Melinda Favinger 24 

Delmarva Hunter, 14 to 18 

1. Little Acres Hi Fly, Little Acres Stable 

(Nancy Knox, rider) 65 

2. Miles River Crayfish, Pam Titus 

(Leah Beatty, rider) 47 

3. Little Acres Pistachio, Nancy Trippe 42 

4. McLane’s Moonraker, Laura Gordy 41 

5. Dresden Doll, Laurie Fincher 27 

6 . Drummer Boy, Dave Greene 

(Billy Schell, rider) 21 

Delmarva Hunter, Adult 

1. First Mate, Sandy Horner 62 

2. Kiptopeke, Dr. E. Carmichael 

(Danny Short, rider) 51 

3. Kilimanjaro, Debbie Skinner 42 

4. War Trojan, Lynn McIntyre 39 

5. Speed Limit, Jean Willey 35 

6 . Vega, Kate Cannon 33 

Grand Champion Delmarva Hunter 
(Highest of Three Divisions) 

Gwynedd Fairwell, Mary Beth Peck 77 

Tennessee Walking Horse Division 

1. The Traveling Lady, John Anglin 104 

2. Just Go Boy, Wesley Webb 62 

3. Go Boy’s Evening Star, Kristi Davis 60 

4. Major’s Show Girl, Joe Webb 7 

5. Shadow’s Bandit, Ed Popielarski 4 

6 . Chief’s General, Jane Kilmer 3 

Western Pleasure Horse Division 

1. Jo Bo Dungone, Elmer Binswanger 

(Bob Smith, rider) 103 

2. Beau’s Boy, Ralph Tucker 62 

3. Tobano’s Five, Crawford Matthews 

(Brent Smith, rider) 61 
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Rare silver hounds, $150 a pair. 

Solid sterling foxhounds at full cry on a base 
of Maryland white marble. Lavishly hand de¬ 
tailed by the master craftsmen of Samuel 
Kirk & Son, the house that made Americas 
first steeplechase trophy back in 1885. The 
hounds, in a Limited Edition of 500, are 
$150 a pair. Including base and gift box. 
Send $1.00 for sculpture catalog and the 
name of your nearest Kirk dealer. Samuel 
Kirk & Son, Inc., Dept. MH, Kirk Avenue at 
25th Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21218. 

3vTnu«l ^KirK^Son 


GRADY HORSE 
TRANSPORTATION, INC. 

Offers Quality Service to Marylanders. 
Michael E. Grady Unionville, Pa. 19375 
(215) 347-2220 


MANOR TACK SHOP 

Jarrettsville Pike at Hess Road 
Monkton, Maryland 21111 

English Saddlery Riding Apparel 

Stable Supplies Jewelry & Gifts 

(301) 557-7505 


Bacoo Hall 

Glencoe, Maryland 

Boarding, training, showing and sales. 
Hunters, jumpers, junior horses and 
ponies for sale. Also yearlings broken. 

Riding instruction. 

Indoor and outdoor facilities. 

William G. Boyce, III, Mgr. 

Home: (301) 771-4246 
Stable: (301) 472-9779 


4. Doc’s Special, Ronnie Showard 42 

5. Blue Domino D, Sam Berry 19 

6. Beggar’s Mr. Star, June Boyd 11 

6. Sandy Streak Joe, M. G. Griffith 11 

Western Pleasure Pony 

1. Topsy Teena, Brent Smith 

(Mike Matthews, rider) 93 

2. Tipperillo C, Diane Quinton 58 

3. Cindy Red Bear, Rudy Kirby 57 

4. Rocky, Mary Ann Matthews 51 

5. Miss Bojangles, Clint Phillips 32 

6. Klips Hula, Maureen McFadden 21 

Grand Champion Western Pleasure 
(Highest of Two Divisions) 

Jo Bo Dungone, Elmer Binswanger 

(Bob Smith, rider) 103 

English Pleasure Horse 

1. Timmy, Tooters Sullivan 100 

2. My Lady Princess, Josette Grangier 72 

3. Blue Roan Babe, Sally Perry 58 

4. Cumberland Road, John Davis 30 

5. Dear Sam, Leslie Simpers 25 

5. Sellador, Artis Stables (Kay Willey, rider) 25 

6. Old Meadow Meow, June Boyd 16 

English Pleasure Pony 

1. Sunshine’s Promise, Theresa Obermire 118 

2. Tapioca, Jackie Daugherty 

(Doris Ridgway, rider) 57 

3. Risque, Bonnie Alexander 54 

4. The Flirt, Renee Young 33 

5. Surprise, Rand Thaw 29 

6. Buckboard Bounce, Frances Seymour, rider 15 

Grand Champion English Pleasure 
(Highest of Two Divisions) 

Sunshine’s Promise, Theresa Obermire 118 

Junior Western Horse 

1. Tobano’s Five, Crawford Matthews 43 

2. Perry Cloud, Doris and Bill Smith 

(Holly Holden, rider) 29 

3. Son of Bob’s Joey, Thomas Zott 

3. Waco’s Joker B, Mollie Esterson 

4. Diamond B Aceann, Sam Berry 5 

5. Red Bank Wimpy, John Conquest 

(Pete Onley, rider) 4 

6. Mr. Buggs, Steve Stamper 3 

6. Sandpiper Joe, June Boyd 

(Calvin Boyd, rider) 3 

Arabian Division 

1. A1 Marah Phantom Count, Titi Ferguson 105 

2. A1 Marah My Falcon, Adandy Farm 

(Cathy Vincent, rider) 95 

3. Marszilla, Heritage Farms 

(Shelly Booth, rider) 47 

4. Dorzamir, Steve Stamper 42 

5. Amir Bahjat, Lewis Phillips 41 

6. Amyr Lolita, Beth and Pete Onley 28 


CESHS Junior Hunter Seat 
Equitation Championship 
Under 14 

1 . Tracey Weinberg 

2. Clay Dudley 

3. Susan Slacum 

4. Emma Annan 

5. Judy Alexander 

6 . Vickie Lewis 
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CESHS Junior Hunter Seat 
Equitation Championship 
14 to 18 

1. Billie Ann Gardner 

2. Sara Drake 

3. Josette Grander 

4. Tanya Fraser 

5. Lynn Tuten 

6. Leah Beatty 

CESHS Adult Hunter Seat 
Equitation Championship 

1. Richerd Zimmerman 

2. Sandy Horner 

3. Beverly Cronin 

4. R. Merren Clark 

5. Florence Fowlkes 

CESHS Stock Seat 
Equitation Championship 
Juniors 


1. Brent Smith 45 

2. Holly Holden 25 

3. Diane Quinton 15 

4. Judy Howard 

5. Maureen McFadden 5 

6. Beth Onley 3 

.6. Mol lie Esterson 3 

6. Connie Dorman 3 

6. M. G. Griffith 3 

CESHS Stock Seat 
Equitation Championship 
Adults 

1. Robert Smith 29 

2. Ronnie Showard 26 

3. Elaine Shamborsky 8 

3. June Boyd 8 

4. Marie Jones 6 

5. Bailey Maull III 5 

6. Carl Anthony 3 

6. Danny Short 3 

6. Pam Faust 3 

Registered Western Quarter Horse 

1. Tobano’s Five, Crawford Matthews 

(Brent Smith, rider) 37 

2. Jo Bo Dungonc, Elmer Binswanger 

(Bob Smith, rider) 31 

3. Doc’s Special, Ronnie Showard 16 

4. Beggar’s Mr. Star, June Boyd 

4. Sandy Streak Joe, M. G. Griffith 

5. You Thought So, Matthew Russell 5 

6. Chipette Five, Ann Matthews 4 


Registered English Quarter Horse 

1. Chipette Five, Ann Matthews 

(Cathy Vincent, riderJ 24 

2. Doc’s Special, Ronnie Showard 9 

3. Old Meadow Meow, June Boyd 8 

3. Fancy Joe Bars, Kenneth Horeis 8 

4. Leo Alden, Barley Mill Stables 
(Lynn Milioti, rider) 

5. Jo Bo Dungone, Elmer Binswanger 6 

6. Calvin’s Gift, Barley Mill Stables 

(Merren Clark, rider) 5 

Registered English Appaloosa Class 

1. Waco’s Joker B, Mollie Esterson 30 

2. Beau’s Boy, Ralph Tucker 18 

3. Perry Cloud, Doris and Bill Smith 

(Holly Holden, rider) 15 

4. Blue Domino D, Sam Berry 8 

5. Equal’s Sheda, Diane Eskridge 

5. Money Creek White Tail, Dedra Walls 

6. Monday’s Layaway, Mrs. John Shallcross 

(Richard Zimmerman, rider) 5 

Registered Western Appaloosa Class 

1. Beau’s Boy, Ralph Tucker 36 

2. Perry Cloud, Doris and Bill Smith 

(Holly Holden, rider) 28 

3. Waco’s Joker B, Mollie Esterson 24 

4. Blue Domino D, Sam Berry 8 

5. Son of Bob’s Joey, Thomas Zott 6 

6. Equal’s Sheda, Diane Eskridge 5 

Half Arabian 

1. Par-Dan, Pam Faust 45 

2. Shirak’s Bucadair, Gary Dick 

(Lori Fisher, rider) 20 

3. Wutsiznam, Lou Martone 11 

4. Fergus Fell Doolie, Titi Ferguson 10 

4. My Dandy, Heritage Farms 

(David Booth, rider) 10 

5. Sandy’s Stonewall, Beth Webb 

6. Tide’s Golden Boy, Barbara Daffin 6 


r 


THE ROPE AND REAR TACK SHOP 

English and Western 
Riding Attire, Equipment and Stable Supplies 
Forest Hill, Maryland Phone 692-6003 

(Midway between Jarrettsville A Forest Hill on Old 
Route 23) 



youz CCood stock with confidence 

PEGASUS AIR TRANSPORT CO. 


Air and surface transportation— Representatives in Dublin, London, 

specializing in horses—Domestic Paris, Buenos Aires, California, 

and international. New York and Maryland. 

Maryland Representative: 

JAMES B. WATRISS 

(301)—771-4631 Maj|ing addre$$: 

Lanes End Farm 

Cable address: Pegasus, Baltimore Cockeysville, Md. 21030 


January, 1973 
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Photographs by Walter M. Ball 



First Year Gittings 

From left, Mary Beth Peck, Tracey 
Weinberg, Emma Annan, Terry West, Tootcrs 
Sullivan, Patience Coale, Paul Carnes. 


Hunter Seat Finalists 

Mrs. Jack Stedding presents awards to 
Tanya Fraser, Paul Carnes, Jamie 
Molesworth and Zoellen Wilmot. 


"Sugar Lump" Lead Line 

High scorer Jeff Worsham with Jimmy 
Tokarz, Heather Supik, Jackie Stedding, 
Chris Ames, Kim Wirtanen, Phil Alexander. 
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AWARDS DINNER 


Small Pony Hunter 

Phil Alexander, Debbie Arnold, Jackie 
Stedding, Janice Lea Bledsoe 
and Susie Slacum receive their awards. 



Medium Pony Hunter 

Joe Quattrocchi, high scorer, stand with 
from left, Bonnie Alexander, Susie Slacum, 
Billie Ann Gardner and Tracey Weinberg. 



Large Pony Hunter 

Billie Ann Gardner holds silver bowl 
awarded Grey Chick. Runners up included 
Zoellen Wilmot, Tanya Fraser, Shelia Behlke. 



0 
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Small Pony Jumper 

Terry West, Ira Zimmerman, Lisa Schum, 
Billie Ann Gardner and Debbie Arnold 
stand beside Susie Slacum, high scorer. 



Medium Pony Jumper 

Debbie Arnold, Terry West, Billie Ann 
Gardner, Susie Slacum, Jackie Stedding, 
Tracey Weinberg receive their ribbons. 



Large Pony Jumper 

Emma Annan, Billie Ann Gardner, Ruth 
Emerson, Paul Randall, Bonnie Smith 
and Chuck Maslin (for Amanda Palmer). 



Small Green Pony Hunter 

High scorer Linda Piersol is shown 
with Linda Wolfe, Billie Ann Gardner, 
Jackie Stedding (for Street & Brooks 
Moore), Tara Lumpkin and Kim Evans. 
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Large Green Pony Hunter 

Billie Ann Gardner, Tracey Weinberg, 
Ruth Emerson and Craig Cook accept 
awards from Mrs. Henry Zimmerman (left). 



Junior Hunter 

Terry Frownfelter gives ribbons 
to Zoellen Wilmot, Billie Ann Gardner, 
Mary Langrall, Mrs. Thomas Serio, Jr. 


Junior Jumper 

Thomas Serio, Jr. with Terry West, Sara 
Drake, who rides for Jason Parker, 
Billie Ann Gardner, Sylvia S. Winkle. 


Amateur Owner Hunter 

Charles Gartrell makes presentation 
of awards to Ira Zimmerman, 
Bonnie L. Alexander, Mrs. Colin Fraser. 
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Small Working Hunter 

Shelia Behlke (for Wendy Warwick), Diana 
Hounshell, Tommy Serio (for Mrs. Julie 
Kennedy), Ira Zimmerman, Claude W. Owen. 


Green Working Hunter 

Les Grimes of Green Spring Hounds makes 
presentation to Mrs. Jack Stedding, 

Mark Cook, Ira Zimmerman, Claude Owen. 


Regular Working Hunter 

Bonnie L. Alexander, Roxanne Higinbotham, 
Ira Zimmerman and Claude W. Owen 
receive awards from Jack Piersol (left). 



Open Jumper 

Mrs. H. Zimmerman with Billie Gardner, 

Peter Weinberg (representing Richard 
Zimmerman), Butch Gardner, Ira Zimmerman. 
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Eastern Shore Horse Award 

Mrs. Richard Behlke and Tooters Sullivan, 
Josette Brangier, Mary Beth Peck, 
Jill Quillin (for Mrs. Julie Kennedy). 



Eastern Shore Pony Award 

Sheila Behlke (for Wendy Warwick), 
Mary Beth Peck, Jill Quillin and Jackie 
Darugherty with Mrs. Richard Behlke. 



English Pleasure Horse 

Taking part in presentation ceremony 
are Jo-An Harter, Tooters Sullivan, 
Josette Grangier and Mary L. Brighoff. 


English Pleasure Pony 

Jo-An Harter gives ribbons to Bonnie, 
Philip and Judy Alexander, Jackie 
Darugherty and Tooters Sullivan, who 
represented Renee Young and Anne Hardy. 
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A. Roland Worrall was reelected to a 
second term as president of the Maryland Horse 
Shows Association at the organization’s annual 
meeting held last month at the Hunt Valley 
Inn. Charles A. Gartrell was elected first vice 
president; Mrs. John P. White, III, second 
vice president, and John A. Wagner, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer—a volunteer post he has 
held since I960. 

Mr. Worrall was born in Wallingford, Pa. 
After graduating from Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute as a civil engineer, he went to work 
for the Texas Company in their oil fields near 
Port Arthur. Mr. Worrall came to Baltimore to 
work for the Davison Chemical Company, be¬ 
coming manager of the firm’s phosphate divi¬ 
sion. He retired in 1971. While with Davison 
Chemical he was part of a team that developed 
catalytic cracking for the production of aviation 
gas—a new process that contributed to this 
country’s air power in World War II. 

Having grown up in the Rose Tree country 
where his grandfather owned a large farm, 
Mr. Worrall has been around horses all his life. 
He describes how he became interested in 
showing by saying, ’’When we were living in 
Pitman (N.J.), Susan, my eldest daughter, was 
ready to start riding. Together with Len Duffy 
we formed a group around Moorestown that 
organized the Mt. Laurel Hunt Club which was 
active until after World War II when the New 
Jersey Turnpike was built through our country. 

"Then we moved to Baltimore and our chil¬ 
dren (Susan, Doug, Philip and Patsy) began 
showing. Davison Chemical sent me for a short 
time to Idaho. Then I was associated with the 
Wayne Dupage Hunt Club in northwestern 
Illinois. 

"In the middle 60’s we were in Florida and 
I was out of touch with the horse world. But 
when my wife and I returned to Maryland, we 
were able to renew our old contacts.*’ 

This reporter remembers that Mr. Worrall 
had been president of the M.H.S.A. before he 
left for Florida and that his farm on the 


Reelects Worrall 


Upper Glencoe road was the site of the color¬ 
ful Piney Hill horse show. At this show 
bluejeans were the required dress and prizes 
consisted of everything from suckling pigs to 
halters and shanks. 

The Worralls’ four children are all grown 
and married. There are eight grandchildren. 

Obviously, the job of being president of the 
M.H.S.A. is a demanding one, causing one to 
wonder why anyone would take on such head¬ 
aches and responsibilities. 

Mr. Worrall explains how he feels by saying, 
"I feel a definite obligation to serve. When my 
children were growing up, the M.H.S.A. pro¬ 
vided them with an orderly system for showing. 
It gave them a lot of fun. The people who 
ran it then did a lot of work so my children 
could enjoy showing. I feel obligated to pay 
back the organization for all that work.’’ 

M.H.S.A. Forums 

The M.H.S.A.’s general membership par¬ 
ticipated in an open forum discussion on rules 
prior to the election of board members. It 
should be noted that all rules governing the 
conduct of shows are made by the board of 
directors, not the membership. Discussions are 
held so that the board members can hear 
what the members wanted. 

Newly elected members of the board are: 
Zone I—Mrs. Jack Stedding, Zone II—W. 
Taylor Cook, Zone III—Mrs. Robin H. Irwin, 
Zone IV—Miss Jo-an Harter, Zone V—Mrs. 
Julie H. Kennedy, Zone VI—Mrs. Richard 
Behlke, at large—A. Roland Worrall, Charles 
A. Gartrell, John A. Wagner, Jr., Charles M. 
Cahn, Jr., Wade H. Gowl, Thomas Serio, 
Mrs. John P. White, III, Mrs. Herbert Lytle and 
Warren Streaker. 

Although Mr. Worrall was disappointed 
with the small attendance at the meeting, he 
was pleased by the constructive discussions. 

A few of the highlights from these forums 
follow: 

In the forum devoted to the discussion of 
the pony hunter and jumper divisions, Mr. 
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Gartrell, moderator, first pointed out that any¬ 
one who wishes to ship horses and ponies into 
Virginia will have to have a certificate which 
shows that the animal has been vaccinated 
against all the encephalomyelitises. Then, Mrs. 
Henry Zimmerman made a proposal that in 
pony jumper classes time be used after the 
first jump off instead of having the ponies 
come in the ring a third time. The clock 
would be used to determine the placings. The 
discussion centered on whether speed (which 
would result with the use of the clock) or 
height was more dangerous. 

Mrs. Jack Stedding led the discussion in the 
forum on equitation. She explained about 
the faulty grammar in the rule which governs 
the conduct of the M.H.S.A. Hunter Seat 
Finals. After the class held at the Washington 
International this fall a protest was lodged 
because the judges had failed to have the con¬ 
testants exchange horses. One sentence in the 
rule was considered the origin of the trouble 
and the membership voted on a correction. 

Jack Piersol and Tommy Serio moderated 
the hunter and jumper forum where the 
height of jumps for green hunters was first 
discussed. Since the American Horse Shows 
Association will deal with this problem at 
their meeting this month, the members de¬ 


cided to wait and see what changes the 
A.H.S.A. will make before acting further. 

Tommy Serio called on show management 
to upgrade their courses for open jumpers 
by building more solid jumps and better turns. 

In the judges, stewards and management 
forum (which was moderated by Taylor Cook), 
19-year-old Gay Williams proposed that the 
age requirement for observing judges be low¬ 
ered to include persons who are 18 years old. 
Now one must be 21 before becoming an 
observing judge. The membership supported 
this proposal. 

The plight of judges who are learning the 
trade was explained by several members. It 
seems that the recognized judge with whom 
they must serve either will flatly refuse to 
have them in the ring or will allow them to 
come in, but will refuse to help them in any 
way. Some members felt that a rule should be 
made which would require all shows to ac¬ 
commodate these judges. 

One member described how difficult it is 
to get a judge to reveal to the contestant his 
comments by saying, "I have received every¬ 
thing from a good reason my horse was un¬ 
placed to the statement that my horse didn’t 
smile.” □ 


M 

CoWMeadows 
Horse Center 


1973 

Schooling 

Shows 

January 20th 
February 3rd, 17th 
March 3rd, 17th 


CLASSES for Pony Hunters / 
Junior Hunters / Green Hunters / 
Regular Hunters 

OPEN JUMPING CLASSES for 
small and large ponies / Junior 
Hunters / Regular Hunters 

Stalls available, large indoor show 
ring, heated spectator gallery and 
lounge area. 


For information 
and prize list contact: 

Mr. or Mrs. Wade H. Gowl 
Cool Meadows Horse Center 
P.O. Box 179 
Jarrettsville, Md. 

21084 

301/557-7442 
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AROUND 
THE SHOWS 

4-H and Arundel Hunt Awards 

At the 4-H and Arundel Hunt banquet held 
in November, awards were given in fourteen 
categories. Donald Josselyn, of the Cooperative 
Extension Service, was the guest speaker. 

Sandy Funkhouser received the champion 
award in senior equitation and in fitting and 
showing. Her pony, Tammy, was named cham¬ 
pion pleasure pony. 

Another person who received many awards 
was Robin Schmule who was champion of the 
junior equitation and fitting and showing while 
her horse, Devil’s Design, was champion hunter. 

Terri Palmer’s Skee-Bee was named cham¬ 
pion hunter pony, while Terri, herself, received 
reserve placings in junior fitting and showing, 
senior and junior equitation. 

Black Jack which belongs to Monica Prahl 
was named champion pleasure horse. Major 
Showell’s Vona, ridden by Linda Hall, was re¬ 
serve champion. 

Horse Management Courses Planned 

Care and management of horses, breeding 
problems, hunting and jumping, western riding, 
farrier training and riding school instruction 
and management are among the subjects 
covered by "Horses A to Z-1973,” a series of 
Horse and Horsemanship Institutes to be held 
in five states during the spring and summer 
months. This year for the first time Institutes 
will be held in Murfreesboro, Tenn., and Stone 
Mountain, Georgia. They will again be held in 
River Falls, Wis.; Glen Arbor, Mich., and 
Cobleskill, New York. 

MIDWINTER SALE 
Riding Apparel 

20% Off 

★ English Coats ★ Jodhpurs 

★ Ratcatcher Shirts ★ Breeches 

Finkelstein’s Clothiers 

Towson, Md. 21204 

408-10 York Road (301) 823-6050 


The experienced instructors teaching the 
courses include Jack Brainard, Rochester, 
Minn., show ring performance and training; 
Frances Reker, Rockford, Minn., equitation 
and riding school management; Dr. Victor 
Myers, University of Minnesota, veterinary 
problems; Dr. Jim Dollahon, University of 
Wisconsin-River Falls, horse breeding and 
management; and Larry Oatman, Anoka, Minn., 
farrier training. 

Michael Plumb Breaks Leg 

Michael Plumb, captain and anchor-man of 
the United States Equestrian Team’s Three-Day 
squad in last summer’s Olympics, sustained a 
fractured leg last month in a spill from a motor¬ 
cycle. Mike was riding the cycle at his Malmo 
Farm in Chesapeake City when knocked from 
the seat by a low-hanging tree branch. He was 
taken to an Elkton hospital by Dr. Lawrence 
Cushing, a veterinarian. Mike has competed in 
four Olympics without injury. 

Clinic at Tranquillity 

Mrs. E. Gittings Merryman reports that Major 
Alan Wait will conduct a series of clinics in her 
newly constructed indoor ring on Tranquillity 
Manor Farms in Monkton. 

Major Wait has been in charge of the classes 
at Tranquillity Farm since the fall. He came to 
this country from Great Britain and taught in 
Wisconsin about six years ago. At the Tran¬ 
quillity Manor clinics he will first lecture on 
schooling the young horse on Wednesday, 
February 7 at 7 P.M. The following week he 
will then hold a riding and teaching session. 
The series will end with a show on Sunday, 
March 4. The fee for the lecture and demon¬ 
stration will be $5. Ten dollars will be the 
charge for the riding clinic and the entry fee 
for the show will be $2. For a schedule of 
dates and times see the Sporting Calendar. 



HORSE PLAY 

the new magazine devoted to 
the participating young rider 

Rates $5 per year (published monthly by 
the Maryland Horse Breeders Associa¬ 
tion). Write Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093 
or call 301-252-2100. First issue to be 
mailed in April. 
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Standing at Penowa Farm in 19 73 


SUNRISE 

COUNTY 


Summer Tan—Bellerine, by Sir Damion 


First in Two $100,000 Races - The Wood Memorial & Flamingo Stakes 


Sunrise County was first in the Flamingo by 1 V 4 lengths over Prego and Ridan 
but was disqualified and placed third. He also dead-heated in the Wood 
Memorial with Admiral's Voyage, but was again disqualified and placed 
second. He won five other stakes and placed in ten stakes, earning $303,750. 
Sunrise County has sired the stakes horses SUNNY SAL (9 wins, at 2 and 3, 
$100,697, Damsel S, Jeanne d’Arc S, 2nd Gardenia S, 3rd Freshman Derby, 
Princeton H), TWILIGHT RHYTHM (6 wins, 2 to 4, Ak-Sar-Ben Juvenile 
S, 3rd El Paso H), Dane Hill Sunrise (winner at 2, 2nd Fleur de Lys S, 3rd 
Victoria S), Maria R. (3rd Clasico Mateo Matos in Puerto Rico). 

$1,000 Live Foal Property of Leonard P. Sasso 


also standing 


GALLANT NATIVE 

Native Dancer—Staretta, by Dark Star 

$500 Live Foal 

Property of Leonard P. Sasso 


OKEECHOBEE CHIEF 

Warfare—La Dauphine, by ‘Princequillo 

$500 Live Foal 

Property of Leonard P. Sasso 


MAUVE DECADE 

Fleet Child—Royal Ana, by ‘Royal Vale 

$250 Live Foal 

Property of Leonard P. Sasso 


PENOWA RULLAH 

‘Nasrullah—Our Fleet, by Count Fleet 

$500 Live Foal 

Property of Leonard P. Sasso 


WINGED STEP 

‘Distillate—Step's Girl, by Fighting Step 

$250 Live Foal 

Property of Leonard P. Sasso 


PENOWA FARM 


Chesapeake City, Maryland 21915 


William Kelly, farm manager 


(301) 885-5497 
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1973 Red Oak Farms Stallions 


JOURNALIST 

BY NASHUA, CHAMPION 2-YEAR-OLD AND HORSE OF THE YEAR. Journalist 
has sired 26 starters from 30 foals of which 17 are winners. Journalist won or placed in the 
Kentucky Jockey Club, Hibiscus, Bahamas, and Everglades. His dam, stakes-placed Stolen 
Hour, also produced Comely Stakes winner Best in Show. The next dam is multiple stakes 
producer Late Date. Property of Red Oak Farms. 

S750—LIVE FOAL 


MR. BROGANN 

STAKES WINNER OF $210,746 BY RIDAN. A tough racehorse with a world of class, 
Mr. Brogann retired completely sound after five demanding campaigns. He had real speed 
and the ability to carry weight more than a mile in the toughest competition. He won or 
placed in six major stakes, defeated Fort Marcy, T. V. Commercial and others. One of 
Ridan’s finest sons, he’s from the extraordinary family of Handsome Boy, Blessing Angelica, 
Margarethen, and Gallant Fox. Second season at stud. Leased by Red Oak' Farms. 

SI ,000—LIVE FOAL 


SCOTCH FOOL 

A winning son of Tom Fool—A sire of sires, Scotch Fool is out of English Oaks Trial 
stakes winner *Mirnaya, by Nearco. *Mirnaya is out of *Solar System II, the dam of stakes 
winning Solazo ($140,532 ), Selima stakes winner La Fuerza, stakes winning sire *Pleiades 
II, and stakes placed Solar Spectrum. Property of Philip Utman. 

$500—LIVE FOAL 


STANDING AT 

RED OAK FARMS 

Poolesville, Md. 20837 

Inquiries to: Harold Herman, 9100 Persimmon Tree Road, Potomac, Maryland 20854. Phone: (301) 299-6031 
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Life Cycle, by * Wolfram, 
equalled the course record 
at Calder Race Course in the 
Gold Coast Handicap. He ran 
the one mile on the turf course 
in 1:36-1/5. 


^Wolfram was himself a top race horse, earn¬ 
ing over $200,000 in this country and over 12 
million francs in France. At stud he has sired 
the 1972 stakes-winning Life Cycle (equaled 
turf course record at Calder: one mile in 
1.36 1/5) and such other good stakes-winners 
as Happy Intellectual ($145,000), Finance 
World (nearly $75,000) and Georgia Joe. 

Of the more than 200 stallions standing at stud 
in Maryland, only 16 have sired winners which 
have earned over one million dollars. Two of 
those 16 stallions are Stymie Manor’s * Wol¬ 
fram and Johnasark. 


JOHNASARK 




Johnasark has proved himself to be a worthy 
progenitor of the Nashua sire-line. Among 
Johnasark’s best offspring is Lion Sleeps, win¬ 
ner of five stakes and nearly $200,000. On the 
female side of his family, Johnasark descends 
from the great Myrtlewood and is a half-brother 
to the three-time stakes-winner Aliwar, winner 
of $129,000. r*..- wr ‘ P 7 "sf ilS 

Lion Sleeps, hy Johna¬ 
sark, romps home in the 
Super Bowl Handicap at Hia¬ 
leah, defeating True North and 
Spotted Line. He ran the 6 fur¬ 
longs in 1:10. 


Wanor, Ac 


^stymie / V fanor, +Jrnc. 

Monkton, Maryland 

William Albright, farm manager Phones: (301) 472-2501, farm: 666-0531, home 








DEAD AHEAD 

B., 1959, *Turn-to—Siama, by Tiger 

DEAD AHEAD starts the year with a bang! His DEADLY DREAM 
won the Allegheny Stakes at Liberty Bell on January 1, 1973. 


(Property of Mr. and Mrs. 
John C. Mobberley) 

$ 1,000 
LIVE FOAL 


Deadly Dream winning the $25,000-added Allegheny Stakes 

IRON PEG 

Br„ I960, Dark Star-Hostage, by Roman 



IRON PEG is among the leading 2-year-old sires in Maryland, 
and is in the top 2% in the nation. 



(Property of 
J. Gordon Kincheloe) 

$750 

LIVE FOAL 


Iron Peg defeating Kelso in the Suburban Handicap 


SUMMER HILL FARM 

Glenelg, Maryland 

John C. Mobberley <“'> 48? ' 4 " 2 
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30 Years Ago This Month 

The Maryland Horse 

Reported... 


► The National Steeplechase and Hunt As¬ 
sociation’s year-end statistics revealed that John 
Bosley, Jr., was the leading money-winning 
Maryland steeplechase owner of the 1942 
season with earnings of $9,315. Mr. Bosley’s 
son, Jack, was the leading Maryland rider with 
eleven wins over jumps and four on the flat. 

Other Marylanders whose steeplechasers 
earned purse money in 1942 were: Mrs. Van 
Lear Black ($2,450), Kinloch Yellott 
($2,030), W. S. Sprague ($1,930), C. E. 
Tuttle ($1,850), B. F. Christmas ($1,000), 
Walter Wickes ($900), Mrs. J. M. Franklin 
($800), H. J. O’Donovan ($245), Miss Mar¬ 
garet Wing ($225), H. L. Straus ($215), 
Boyd Keyes ($150), Gittings Boyce ($147), 
I. W. Frock ($75), Mrs. J. F. Bassett ($50), 
Paul B. Codd ($50), S. Bryce Wing ($50), 
Redland Hunt ($50), Janon Fisher, Jr. ($50) 
and Walter Wickes, Jr. ($20). 

► The editor, Humphrey S. Finney, announced 
that he had been given a leave of absence by 
the Maryland Horse Breeders Association so 
that he could accept a position as Administra¬ 
tive Assistant to the District Coast Guard Offi¬ 
cer of the Seventh Naval District in matters 
pertaining to the Mounted Beach Patrol. 

Named to replace the editor during his 
tenure with the Coast Guard was Priscilla 
Fuller. About Miss Fuller, Mr. Finney wrote: 
"She is well known to readers of this magazine, 
having contributed to its pages for some years, 
as well as supplying it with some excellent 
sketches from time to time. Miss Fuller is 
secretary of the Carrollton Hounds and has 
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accepted as her first assignment in her new 
position the job of writing a series of articles 
covering Maryland’s hunts, how they are 
carrying on and their personalities.” 

► Patricia Firor’s Cherry Bounce won the 
Maryland Horse Shows Association’s award as 
the top horse performer of the 1942 season. 
Cherry Bounce gained 121 points, compared 
to 113 points for the runner-up—Charles 
Freeland’s Quintillion. In third place was Mrs. 
Catherine Bosley Stevens’ Rose of Sharon. 

Winner of the pony division was Hugh 
Wiley’s Chit Chat. The Gittings horsemanship 
award went to Nancy Sehlhorst with Michael 
Smithwick the runner-up. 

► Forty-eight Thoroughbred stallions were 
listed as being at stud for the 1943 breeding 
season in Maryland. Commanding the highest 
fee among these horses was * Challenger II 
who stood for $1,000. A foal of 1927, *Chal- 
lenger II was by Swynford out of Sword Play 
by Great Sport. He stood at William L. 
Brann’s Glade Valley Farm in Frederick. From 
eight crops of racing age, he had sired 121 
foals of which 83 were winners. His stakes- 
winners included Challedon, The Schemer, 
Challamore, Pictor, Goya, Victory Morn, Harp 
Weaver, Challephen, Aethelwold, Magnificent, 
Vincentive, Challite and Savage Beauty. 
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Miscellaneous 

HAY AND STRAW, ALFALFA CUBES AND PELLETS, BALED 
SHAVINGS: Top quality, all kinds, delivered by truck or rail. 
Call James Desmond Co., P. 0. Box 666, Spring Lake, N.J. 
(201) 449-1888. 

PORTRAIT: of your horse or pony in full color. Show horse 
or family pet captured forever on 16x20 canvas. Only $40 
(with rider $50). Other sizes available. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send photo (action shots welcomed) or inquiry 
to Equestrian Art Studio, P. 0. Box 164, Mt. Airy, Md. 21771. 
Enclose check or money order with each order. 

FENCING: Cromwell Fence Co. Post and rail, board, woven 
wire. Jumps made to order. Materials also sold. Sparks, Md. 
(301) 329-6507. 

PROFESSIONAL HORSE JUMPS: Sales and rentals. Send for 
free brochure. Wayne Nowicki, 992 Oakdale Circle, Millers- 
ville, Md. (301) 987-0638. _ 

BALED SHAVINGS: Large, paper wrapped bales of kiln-dried 
northern pine shavings. Low moisture and rosin content for 
maximum absorbency. Picked up or delivered. Baltimore Saw¬ 
dust Co., Jessup, Md. 20794. (301) 792-7707. _ 

JUMPS SHOW AND PRACTICE: Custom made and in stock. 
Complete set $39. F.O.B. Baltimore. For free brochure call 
or write (301) 592-7046. Head Wood Products Co., 5017 Carroll 
Manor Rd., Baldwin, Md. 21013._ 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Conformation portraits, farm scenics, action 
pictures—everything for the horseman. Jack Dewell (301) 
398-3549. 

Stallion Shares _ 

FIRST TIME OFFERED: You do not have to be a millionaire to 
own a share of this class. A son of Northern Dancer out of 
the dam of True North ($300,000). Second Dam is the dam of 
Bold Ruler. We are selling 1/2 of his shares and keeping 
1/2 for ourselves. Only $4,000 per share with financing 
available! One of the Nation’s top trainers purchased shares 
the first day they were on the market! Contact: P. G. 
Melbourne III, Melbourne Farm, Laurel, Md. 20810. (301) 
725-5278-office; 725-2124-home. _ 

WILL SELL: 2 shares in promising young Bold Ruler stallion, 
Bold Monarch who stands in Maryland. From 2 crops of racing 
age, he has sired 28 foals of which 20 are already winners! 
In 1971, he was Maryland’s Leading freshman sire; in 1972, 
his 2-year-olds were represented by 6 starters—and all 6 
were winners. Apply Samuel M. Pistorio (301) 747-9630. 

3 SHARES AVAILABLE at only $1,500 each with terms. Fes¬ 
tive Dancer, a big gray son of the famous Native Dancer, has 
2-year-olds at the track this year, and they are making 
trainers look twice at their stop watches. 1973 stud fee $500. 
Reply: Festive Dancer, P.0. Box 186, Laurel, Md. 20810. 

FOR SALE: Lifetime breeding right to classic sire Cohoes, 
sire of Belmont winner Quadrangle and winners of more than 
$4,000,000. Now standing in Maryland. Call (703) 768-5329. 

Horses For Sale 

THOROUGHBRED HORSE & NASHVER YEARLING: Saddle broken. 
Buy-back Maryland Fall Sales. Call (201) 782-0637. 

SPRING DOUBLE-POLYNESIAN PLAY FILLY: Foaled 5/2/71. 
Not broke. Good health and conformation. $12,500. Polynesian 
Play winner of $40,000, maiden and 5 allowance races, ran 
second to Summer Scandal, 3rd to Bold Experience and Wide 
to Right. This is her 2nd foal, 1st foal won 1st start. Call 
Kurt Konegen (201) 462-6529 after 6 p.m. 

SELLING-DUE TO EXPROPRIATION. Fifteen of our best brood¬ 
mares are still available. The prices must be right because 
they are selling. Contact Dr. and Mrs. C. B. Haver, Haverhill 
Stud, Vankleek Hill, Ontario, Canada. Telephone between 1:00 
and 5:00 p.m. (613) 678-5233. 

3 THOROUGHBRED BROODMARES: Contact Lewis G. Dubost, 
Tannery Rd., Rt. 4, Westminster, Md. 21157 or call (301) 
848-2679. 

THOROUGHBRED: Registered Maryland-bred, 3-year-old gelding 
by Due de Great out of Linda Rai (dam of winning Seditious). 
Guaranteed sound, not yet raced. (301) 833-7107. 


FOR SALE: Two gray, well-bred high quality and best of con¬ 
dition 2-year-old colts, quiet and nicely broken at breaking 
and conditioning farm with inside facilities. STATELY MANNER 
by Odd Dancer, son of world’s greatest NATIVE DANCER, out 
of winning and producing mare. HANDSOME DOC by Hansom 
Harve stakes winner of 15 races and best of bloodlines of 
‘Royal Charger and ‘Mahmoud. These two outstanding colts 
offered at bargain prices and only reason for selling is that 
owner has entirely too many. Contact Dick Curtin, R.D. 1, 
Fleetwood, Pa. 19522, or phone (215) 944-9241. 

THOROUGHBRED HORSE: Chestnut gelding, 1962, Warrior Lea. 
Open Hunter or Timber Racing prospect. Has been shown 1st 
and 2nd year Green. Excellent conformation, excellent jumper. 
Call John Williams (301) 489-7611. 

PACKAGE DEAL: 3 broodmares—in foal to Fleet Swoon. One a 
Barbizon mare whose first dam has a stakes winner out. 
$2,500. Write Haverhill Stud, Vankleek Hill, Ontario, Canada. 

TWO BROODMARES OFFERED FOR SALE-ONLY ONE TO BE 
SOLD: (1) by PHALANX (1954), out of multiple stakes winning, 
stakes producing dam. 5 good winners from 6 foals to race, 
sister to black type producer, in foal to MR. BROGANN. 
Asking $3,000. (2) by SAGGY (1967) out of producer of 8 
winners, 2 stakes-placed, first foal in 1972, in foal to 
MARTINS RULLAH with guarantee. $3,500. Evenings or week¬ 
ends (301) 489-7398. 


Boarding, Training Facilities 

HORSES BOARDED: Top farm has opening for horses now 
that breeding season is over. Finest facilities, excellent 
pasture and stabling. Sales yearlings our specialty. Contact 
Bill Hebb, Walnut Grove, Clarksville, Md. (301) 531-5404 
(day); (301) 531-5975 (night). 

HORSES BOARDED: Individual care in new barn. Excellent 
pastures. Call Ed Leisner (301) 876-1054. 

COOL MEADOWS HORSE CENTER: Most complete facilities 
available for schooling, showing, riding, stabling. Indoor Show 
Ring—experienced instructors. 40 large stalls available- 
reasonable rates. Contact: Mr. or Mrs. Wade H. Gowl, Cool 
Meadows Horse Center, P. 0. Box 179, Jarrettsville, Md. 
21084. (301) 557-7442. 


Help Wanted 

HELP WANTED: Working foreman for Maryland farm to work 
as assistant manager. House and utilities furnished. Send 
resume to Drawer 31, The Maryland Horse, Box 4, Timonium, 
Md. 21093. 

HELP WANTED: Experienced Stud Manager. Good salary, hos¬ 
pitalization. Located N.E. Baltimore County. Reply to Drawer 
33, The Maryland Horse, P.0. Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093. 


For Sale 

JACK RUSSELL TERRIER PUPPIES: 11 weeks old. 3 males. 
Telephone (301) 252-2932. 

BOOKS: All horse subjects, out of print. Send 250 for list. 
D. Weiner, 103 St. Marks, New York, N.Y. 10009. 

BUGGY FOR SALE: 2 seats with drop down top. Circa 1860. 
Excellent condition. (301) 489-4536. 

MARYLAND HORSE FARM: 260 acres, all board fences, plenty 
water and shade, bluegrass pastures, paved driveways, 30 
box stalls, main home stone, slate roof, 6 bedrooms, 3 baths, 
with a view, also a stone studio and 2 other stone houses, 
clean and well kept in prestigious neighborhood, firm price 
$375,000. Emmett Marshall bkr., Bel Air, Md. 21014. Phone 
(301) 838-4922. 


Trailers 


RICE TRAILERS: Contact Rice Trailer Sales, Inc., RR 1, Box 
436, Upperco, Md. 21155. Phone (301) 239-8187. 

HARTMAN AND COTNER HORSE TRAILERS: Immediate delivery. 
Trade-ins accepted. Special discount to horsemen. W. I. 
Patterson, P. 0. Box 639, Bowie, Md. (301) 262-8881. 
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EDITORIAL 


January's New’ Issue Is Added 

For the first time in its 37-year history, THE MARYLAND HORSE will have two 
"January" issues this month. It is hoped that this policy will be maintained in the years 
ahead. 

The issue in which this editorial appears conforms to the normal format of other 
regular monthly issues. To be mailed later this month is the Stallion Supplement which 
in previous years was published as the magazine's only January issue. 

The Stallion Supplement will feature 134 pedigree pages on stallions standing at 
stud in Maryland and nearby states. Also included will be year-end statistics on the 
racing records of Maryland-breds, county maps showing the locations of Maryland's 
200-plus horse farms and profiles of the leading Maryland-breds of the 1972 season. 

It would be premature to reveal in this issue how the voting went for the 1972 
Maryland-bred championships. But no thunder will be taken away from our next issue 
by reporting that six of the seven flat-racing champions were sired by Maryland 
stallions. 

Since the Maryland Horse Breeders Association's policy (registering as Maryland- 
breds horses sired by out-of-state stallions) is occasionally under attack, it is gratifying 
to report that six of our seven best 1972 performers are the offspring of Maryland sires. 

This, I think, proves beyond question the keen quality of our stallions. Quite 
properly, I believe, the M.H.B.A. permits Maryland breeders to avail themselves of stud 
services in other states. But after the mating has been done, the foaling completed and 
the race horse trained, we find that six of the seven best performers are out of mares 
who never had to leave Maryland in the first place. 

/Snowden Carter 
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What Do The Following Stakes Winners Have In Common? 


TWIXT 




ON YOUR TOES 


Long Island Handicap 
E. Taylor Chewning Handicap 


Brandywine Handicap 
Sheridan Handicap 
Capitol Handicap 


PEACE CORPS 



Hobson Handicap (ntr) 
December Handicap 


They Are All By 

RESTLESS NATIVE 


GRAY HORSE—1960 
NATIVE DANCER-NEXT MOVE 
By BULL LEA 


$2,000 Live Foal (of which $400 is payable with signing of contract: non-refundable) 



aJ f/a^ciniove 




ar»i 


Also standing: ♦ 


SALEM ♦ TINAJERO ♦ 


FRANK A. ALEXANDER 301/833-3737 ALFRED G. VANDERBILT 

Manager GLYNDON, MARYLAND Owner 








(Double Jay—Noble Nurse, Count Fleet) 


NOBLE JAY is a proven sire, consistently in the top percent of Leading 
Stallions standing in Maryland. From only seven crops to race, he has 
sired 78 winners who have earned over a million and a half dollars. 

NOBLE JAY sires runners such as the Stakes Winners TSIP (10 wins, 
$98,461, All Brandy H., Miss Tropical H.); QUICK JAY (11 wins, $87,280, 
Executive H., 2nd Senatorial S.); SEA CATCH (8 wins, $30,500, Warrensville 
Heights H.); NOBLEMAN (13 wins, $32,265, Independence Day H.); LEVEL 
JAY (10 wins, $26,969, Osiris Plate H.); SNOW JAY (New England Juvenile 
S.) and the Stakes-Placed winners SHAY JAY ($40,213); HONEY TAYLOR 
(12 wins, $95,897); LI'L PUSS ($26,105); ROSARYVILLE (5 wins, $31,910); 
NOBLE BABY (13 wins, $20,331, in Mexico). Other good winners are Ivajay 
($48,162), Jayette ($31,533), Silly Jay ($51,710), Le Prop (17 wins, $33,098), 
Noble Ellen ($41,632), Libbet Cloud $36,296), Noble Hostess ($37,754), 
Tri Noble ($44,507), Ravolia ($41,053) and Noble Splash (4 wins, $33,355, 
in 1972—only season to race). 

In 1972 he sired five 2-year-old winners and three to place. 



Fee: $1,500 

(Property of a Syndicate) 


Warwick, Cecil County, Maryland 21912 • Phone: (301) 755-6877 or (301) 275-2249 

Also standing: Bold Favorite (Book Full for 1973), Nashver 







